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NEW REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE STATE 
COLLEGES OF CALIFORNIA 


Lega developments have recently taken place concerning 
the position of the foreign languages in the California State 
Colleges. The California State Board of Education has passed 
new legislation affecting deeply—and adversely—the status of 
foreign languages in these institutions. The new regulations— 
adopted in January and April 1951—have two main effects: 
they exclude the foreign languages from the required curricu- 
lum in general education and they eliminate them as a require- 
ment for graduation in any curriculum in any State College in 
California. 


These new regulations are important enough in themselves. 
Their importance is increased by the probability that they may 
have far-reaching effects. Until now, they apply only in the State 
Colleges. It can be foreseen, however, that they will have re- 
percussions influencing the curricula in schools and institutions 
of public education other than the State Colleges, particularly 
in the junior colleges and in the high schools of the state. The 
Modern Language Association of Southern California has 
therefore thought it necessary to acquaint its members with 
these new developments. Consequently, the Executive Council of 
the organization at its regular meeting in San Bernardino on 
April 28, 1951, created a committee of three charged with as- 
sembling the facts of the case. In the following the committee 
presents its findings, together with such remarks and comments 
as seemed to them appropriate and helpful for a more complete 
clarification and understanding of the issues involved. 


I. THE FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE NEW REGULATIONS 
CONCERNING A “REQUIRED CURRICULUM IN GENERAL EDUCATION” 


The legislation affecting the foreign languages is in part 
connected with the establishment of a new “Required Curricu- 
lum” in general education which is to be introduced at all State 
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‘Colleges in California with the beginning of the school year 
1951-1952, i.e., in September, 1951. In order to be able to un- 
derstand the changed position of the foreign languages within 
the general curricula leading to the Bachelor of Arts and the 
Bachelor of Science degrees, it is necessary to see them in the 
context of this new course pattern. We quote here therefore 
those sections of the official text of the new regulations that 


form the framework for the legislation dealing with the foreign 
languages." 


Article 5. Bachelor of Arts Degree 


919. Required Curriculum. Each student of a state college to qualify 
for graduation shall complete with a grade-point average of 1.0 (grade C 


on a 5 point scale) or better, a pattern of courses defined by each college 
to include the following: 


(a) General Education, minimum...... 45 semester units. The 
courses in General Education shall be distributed in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


(1) Social Sciences_______._.. 9 
(2) Natural Sciences... i secceumnen 
(3) Literature, Philosphy and the Arts______._________________ 6 
2 
3 
2 








(4) Health and Physical Education 
(5) Oral and Written Expression 
i... Peart 
(7) Additional units in General Education___..........._____. 14 


These units shall be determined by each college but shall include 
a course or the equivalent in fire prevention. The remainder may be 
distributed in whole or in part among the foregoing six general areas, 
or it may include one or more courses in family life, education, and 
mathematics. The college may make provision for the student to elect 


not over six semester units of this requirement in courses in foreign 
language.2 


In the official text the qualifications for the Bachelor of 
Arts degree quoted by us in part above are followed immediate- 
ly by those for the Bachelor of Science degree. (Article 6, 920.) 
In this Article 6 the regulations relating to the “Required Cur- 
riculum” in general education and with them the final para- 
graph containing the reference to the foreign languages are re- 





1Our source is the bulletin: Rules and Regulations Relating to State Colleges, 
Reprinted from California Administrative Code, Title 5. Education; Chapter 1. 
Department of Education; Subchapter 4. State Colleges. California State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento, California, January, 1951. In quoting the 
sections above we have omitted certain details under the subheadings (1) to (6) 
which have no bearing on the issue under discussion. 

2The italics are ours. 
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peated word for word. We do not need therefore to copy them 
here again. 


The italicised sentence of sub-head (7) contains the first of 
the two regulations which from now on will form the basis 
for the new position of the foreign languages in the California 
State Colleges. This first formulation defines their place in re- 
lation to the pattern of courses in general education as a purely 
elective one. It thus does not include them within the required 
minimum of courses for general education. It leaves it to the 
discretion of the individual State Colleges to decide whether 
or not they want to include the legal maximum of six units 
of work in the foreign languages within the non-prescribed, 
elective courses of general education. It should be noted that the 
inclusion of these possible six elective units is purely optional 
for the State Colleges. It is in no way mandatory. It remains 
to be seen how many of the California State Colleges will 
avail themselves of this permission and exercise their option to 
include six semester units of foreign languages even among 
the possible electives in the general education pattern. At this 
moment we know only of one State College—San Diego—that 
has actually included the foreign languages as an elective in its 
local definition of the “Additional units in General Education” 
enumerated under sub-head (7). We have no complete informa- 
tion as to how many of the remaining State Colleges will follow 
the example of San Diego. We have reason to believe that very 
few, if any. intend to do so. 


In order to avoid any possible misunderstanding in this 
matter it should perhaps be pointed out here that this regulation 
relating to a maximum of six units in the foreign languages is 
meant only for the curriculum in general education. It does not 
prevent any student at a State College in California from taking 
more than six units of work in foreign languages outside of the 
general education curriculum, if he elects to do so. However, 
the units exceeding the maximum of six cannot be counted to- 
ward fulfilment of the general education requirement. On the 
other hand, the addition of the required curriculum in general 
education comes at a time when there already exists a marked 
trend towards an increase in the number of required profession- 
al courses. Under these circumstances it can easily be foreseen 
that there is a serious danger that the foreign languages will 
effectively be crowded out of the curriculum for most of those 
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students who might otherwise have felt inclined to elect them 
outside of the numbers of majors or minors. 


II. NEW LEGISLATION PROHIBITING THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS 


A second very important piece of legislation regarding the 
foreign languages in the State Colleges of California is a new 
regulation specifically prohibiting the establishment of a foreign 
language requirement in any form at any of these public institu- 
tions of higher learning. This regulation was adopted by the 
California State Board of Education in April, 1951 on the re- 
commendation of the Council of State College Presidents and 
on the recommendation of Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass, Associate 
Superintendent of Education in charge of the State Colleges. 
The regulation reads as follows. 


No foreign language shall be required by a state college as a condition to 
graduation, but any student may elect to take one or more courses in foreign 
language and all students shall be fully advised of the need for a knowledge 
of foreign language in certain vocations and professions, and as a prerequisite 
for unqualified admission to or completion of graduate programs in those sub- 
jects in which universities require a knowledge of foreign language.3 


This is the most sweeping law passed until now with regard 
to the foreign languages—and the one most hostile and most 
detrimental to them. What it does is to abolish any foreign langu- 
age requirement in existence at a State College in California 
and to make it impossible and illegal to establish such a re- 
quirement in the future, at least for as long as the legislation 
remains in force. 


The exclusion of the foreign languages from the required 
pattern of general education left the State Colleges at least 
legally and theoretically free to set up foreign language re- 
quirements outside of the general education curriculum. And it 
left legally intact the foreign language requirements which were 
in existence at certain of the State Colleges at the time the new 
general education pattern was adopted. This new special piece 
of legislation now closes all avenues by which foreign languages 
might conceivably be offered for the benefit of all the students of 
a State College. 


One important implication of the new law needs to be stress- 





3Our source for the text of this regulation is the letter by Dr. Aubrey A. 
Douglass quoted by us below. The official printed form was not available. 
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ed. Foreign language requirements in the State Colleges—and 
elsewhere—were and are of two main kinds. They exist either 
as general, over-all requirements binding upon all students or, 
secondarily, as departmental requirements for students in certain 
subjects and curricula only. The new regulation, on the face of 
it, seems to prohibit expressly only the over-all requirement. In 
fact and intent, however, it includes also the departmental re- 
quirements insofar as their fulfilment clearly constitutes a “con- 
dition to graduation” as defined by the new law. (An older 
version of the regulation contained a sentence that named the 
departmental requirement expressly and prohibited it specifically. 
The final version obviously subsumes it). This means in prac- 
tice that, e.g., no English or Science department in any of the 
State Colleges may in future require any of their students to 
take work in foreign languages. They are only allowed to advise 
or counsel them to take such work, mainly with a view towards 
fulfilling prerequisites for admission to graduate schools. It re- 
mains to be seen how these recommendations for counseling are 
implemented and put into effect in the various institutions and 
their respective departments. 


In any event, the new regulation obviously recognizes the 
foreign languages only insofar as they constitute a tool in the 
professional training of the graduate student. It does not attri- 
bute any independent, intrinsic values to them. The concession 
that they are permitted, within strict and narrow limits, to be 
counted as a possible elective and on the basis of free option 
by the individual State College is so slight that it will carry 
very little weight in actual practice. 


III. AN EXCHANGE OF LETTERS CONCERNING THE REASONS 
FOR THE PROHIBITION OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS 
The regulation prohibiting the setting-up of foreign language 
requirements which we have just discussed represents a very 
stringent piece of legislation against a specific academic subject or 
group of subjects. Any thinking person, and especially those 
among our colleagues who have made the teaching of this par- 
ticular subject their life-work, will inevitably ask one question: 
What were the reasons that justified a law of this nature and 
content in the eyes of those responsible for its formulation and 
promulgation? The text of the law itself is silent in this regard, 
as is to be expected. Laws are not in the habit of carrying their 
own credentials. Because of this fact the most direct way to 
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obtain the answer to our question would obviously be to inquire 
of the educators and educational agencies that recommended 
and adopted the new ruling. Two professional organizations of 
teachers of foreign languages located in a city where a State 
College exists have actually taken this step. The two organiza- 
tions in question are the San Diego chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese and the San 
Diego chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
French. After having taken notice of the new law these two 
local chapters jointly addressed identical letters to the presidents 
of all the California State Colleges and to the California State 
Department of Education. The letters, dated March 21, 1951, 
read as follows. 

At a joint meeting of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese and the American Association of Teachers of French, March 3, 
1951, it was voted that a letter be addressed to the State Department of Edu- 
cation and to the Presidents of the California State Colleges asking for the 
reasons that prompted the recent decision to eliminate the requiring of a foreign 
language for the completion of degrees granted by the state colleges, and the 


prohibiting of any single department to require a foreign language for comple- 
tion of a major. 


It was felt that a clearcut statement from the California State Department 
of Education and the College Presidents concerning the reasons for such actions 
would enable the members of the two Associations to formulate plans for their 
part in the educational program. 


(Signed) Bernice E. Brand, President, A.A.T.S.P. 
(Signed) Yvonne Bornand, President, A.A.T.F. 


Most of the State College presidents and the State De- 
partment of Education through Dr. Roy E. Simpson, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, reacted to the letter by 
Stating that they had referred it to Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass, As- 
sociate Superintendent of Education in charge of State Colleges, 
who would answer in their name and in their behalf. Dr. Doug- 
lass, in a letter dated April 10, 1951, answered as follows.‘ 

Miss Bernice E. Brand 
Escondido Union High School 


Escondido, California 
Dear Miss Brand: ; 

It has been several months since the Council of State College Presidents 
recommended a change in the regulations to prohibit a department from re- 
quiring foreign language for graduation from one of the state colleges. The issue 
rose more than a year ago. It was placed before the college presidents and debated 





4Permission to publish this letter was granted by Dr. Douglass at the request 
of Miss Brand. 
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for several meetings before the recommendation was finally made. The recom- 
mendation was also placed before the deans of the state colleges who likewise 
hold stated meetings to consider state college problems. 


The grounds upon which it was recommended that foreign language may 
not be required for graduation from a state college are as follows: 


1. Improvement of English and other indirect values of foreign language 
study are difficult, if not impossible, to measure. There is a growing belief that 


more value is gained upon the direct attack in learning than from an indirect 
attack. 


2. There is little evidence to show that students gain knowledge needed 
in their major subjects by reading in a foreign language. Available evidence 
indicates that in only two or three fields do holders of the doctorate have 
occasion to read in a foreign language to the extent that they maintain the 
ability to use the language. This point may be elaborated, but I shall not 
attempt to develop it in this communication. 


The college presidents were unanimous in their belief that a foreign langu- 
age requirement cannot be justified upon educational grounds. I concur in this 
opinion. As a matter of fact, it was I who challenged the value of required 
foreign language in state colleges. Two of the presidents, although not convinced 
of the value of required foreign language, were willing to refer the matter for 
decision to their faculties because of lack of agreement among the faculties on 
the issue. They therefore voted against the proposed regulation. 


The regulation prohibiting requirement of a foreign language for gradu- 
ation was before the Board of Education for approval at its January meeting. 
Action was not taken and the matter was again referred to the presidents for 
consideration. The presidents did not change their view. The regulation pro- 
hibiting the requirement of a foreign language for graduation was passed by the 


State Board of Education at the meeting held April 6 and 7, 1951, in Los 
Angeles, as follows: 


“No foreign language shall be required by a state college as a condition to 
graduation, but any student may elect to take one or more courses in foreign 
language and all students shall be fully advised of the need for a knowledge 
of foreign language in certain vocations and professions, and as a prerequisite 
for unqualified admission to or completion of graduate programs in those sub- 
jects in which universities require a knowledge of foreign language.” 


The foreign language issue was not left to the department or faculties of 
the colleges for decision because of the provisions in the Education Code which 
define the purposes and programs of the state colleges. They are not free under 
the law to develop courses and programs as they wish. Definite objectives are 
set for the colleges and the provision is made that the Director of Education 
must approve state college curriculums. Instead of exercising a judgment upon 
the value of required foreign language, the Director (the Associate Superinten- 
dent acting for the Director in this case) referred the matter to the state 
college presidents for their recommendation. The results are given in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. 


Your communication was not answered at an earlier date because we 
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could only have informed you that there has been a difference in viewpoint. Of 
this you are fully aware. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) 

Aubrey A. Douglass 

Associate Superintendent 


cc: Miss Yvonne Bornand 


This letter, while answering the original and main question 
under discussion, will undoubtedly raise many new ones in the 
minds of our colleagues. This is not the place nor is it part of 
this committee’s task to make an attempt at discussing any of the 
larger issues involved here. The two organizations that took the 
initiative in dispatching the inquiry are studying the contents 
of this authoritative reply. It is to be assumed that they will 
want to answer it at some time in the future. 


Margit W. MacRae 
Meyer Krakowski 
Ernest M. Wolf, Chairman 


San Diego, August, 1951 





PROPOSALS FOR THE MECHANICAL RESOLUTION 
OF GERMAN SYNTAX PATTERNS* 





ABSTRACT 


Recent research has shown that a reinvestigation of word frequency 
must be undertaken before the attempt can be made to solve the lexico- 
graphical problems of mechanical translation. Meanwhile those interested 
in mechanical translation have encountered the objection that, even if 
lexicographical problems could be solved, syntactical complications would 
probably constitute an insurmountable barrier to success. This present 
study indicates that syntactical problems can be solved by using a numerical 
code to identify syntactical functions and by employing mechanical routines 
to resolve foreign syntax patterns into English syntax patterns. 





I 


Oo" OPERATIONS outlined in this report are intended as a con- 
tribution towards solving the broader problem of the 
mechanical translation of foreign-language texts into English. 
To be sure, the lexicographical difficulties involved in mechanical 
translation are formidable, but at least their nature is under- 
stood and the solution of them will depend largely upon the size 


and range of the vocabulary that can be made automatically 
available’. On the other hand, no attempt has previously been 
made to provide a rigidly mechanical solution of syntactical 
problems?, although it seems obvious enough that mechanical 
translation will be impossible until some system has been de- 
vised that will interpret, in terms of English patterns, the re- 
lations to one another of words or groups of words in foreign 


*This exposition was prepared originally as a report of investigations con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Institute for Numerical Analysis of the National 
Bureau of Standards. It has been officially released for publication. 


The authors are indebted to Dr. Harry D. Huskey, Assistant Director of the 
Institute for Numerical Analysis, whose interest in the possibilities of mechani- 
cal translation inspired this project and whose guidance was invaluable at every 
stage of our investigation. We also owe a debt of gratitude to our University of 
California colleagues Dr. Harry Hoijer, Professor of Anthropology, and Dr. 
William E. Bull, Assistant Professor of Spanish, for advice and criticism. 


1Cf. especially E. U. Condon, “Statistics of Vocabulary,”’ Science, Vol. 67 
(1928) pp. 300 f.; George K. Zipf, Human Behavior and the Principle of Least 
Effort (Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Press, 1949); and William E. 
Bull, ‘‘Natural Frequency and Word Counts,” Classical Journal, Vol. 64, No. 
8 (May, 1949) pp. 469 ff. 


2For an interesting quasi-mechanical treatment of syntactic problems, cf. 
C.V. Pollard, A Key to Rapid Translation of German, University of Texas, 1947. 


61 
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language texts. These proposals are intended to provide the ele- 
ments of such a system?. 


German was chosen as the language for investigation, chief- 
ly because any system capable of resolving the syntactical com- 
plexities of German could readily be applied to languages of 
less syntactical complexity, such as French or Spanish, and could 
readily be extended to embrace languages of greater syntactical 
complexity, such as Russian. The practical advantage of our 
proposals should require no exposition, since the mass of un- 
digested material in foreign languages, particularly in Russian, 
is at present, and will be for some time to come, greater than 
the available force of translators can cope with. We should, 
however, wish to make it perfectly clear that mechanical trans- 
lation as envisaged at present is not intended to provide an ele- 
gant—nor even a stylistically satisfactory—English text. What 
a mechanical translation might do is to furnish, at a speed vastly 
greater than would otherwise be possible, an intelligible approxi- 
mation in English of the content of the original foreign-langu- 
age text, and thus to facilitate the digestion of masses of printed 
material, particularly in diverse scientific fields. 


II 


Our procedures were purely pragmatic. We began by re- 
examining the processes by which the reader analyzes the syntac- 
tical relationship to one another of words and word-blocks. Then, 
after working out a code for the identification of syntactical re- 
lationships, we proceeded to reduce the analytical processes to 
mechanical routines. Some of our routines actually reproduce 
processes of grammatical analysis; others substitute processes 
which use indicia to which the reader pays little attention (e.g., 
capitalization of the first word of a sentence), but which can 
constitute marks of recognition for a machine. 


We found that the elements of the language in question and 
their functional relationship to each other could be treated most 
efficiently in terms of traditional descriptive grammar. In fact, 


32The words “‘proposals’’ and ‘‘elements’’ are meant to constitute a caveat 
to the reader. It may be well, however, to quote verbatim the remarks of a 
critic of the official report: “It should be made clear, preferably very early in 
the presentation and in a conspicuous way, that the rules of translation pro- 
posed here are not intended as a complete system but merely as examples of the 
kind of rules which would make up such a system. While the present rules 
are adequate in, perhaps, 80 percent (7?) of all cases, they could be enlarged 
until they form an almost infallible system. It is easy to give examples in which 
the rules fail.’’ 
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we found that much of our investigation led to the rediscovery 
of things familiar but partially forgotten, which is indeed for- 
tunate, for this means that some form of coding system can be 
applied without much process of refinement to any language 
whose syntax has been adequately analyzed. 


III 


We should like to introduce a few definitions and explan- 
ations. 


The element of discourse with which we are concerned is 
the printed word. Every printed word regarded as a vehicle of 
communication can potentially perform the function of com- 
munication on two levels: on the level of its own specific mean- 
ing (lexicography) and on the level of its relation to other 
words or word-blocks (syntax). Our primary concern has been 
the syntactical function of words and word-blocks. Words that 
can be syntactically isolated are called in the context of this re- 
port syntactic units; word-blocks that can be syntactically 
isolated are called in the context of this report syntactic blocks. 


In actuality, the languages with which we are likely to be 
concerned employ two devices to indicate the relation of syntatic 
units and syntactic blocks to one another: inflectional endings 
and sequence (word order). English, happily enough, depends 
almost exclusively on word order, so that it proved possible to 
set up and prescribe for English an optimum sequence of syntac- 
tic units and blocks. German, on the other hand, although it 
prescribes for written discourse certain inflexible patterns of 
word order, operates with a complex of inflection and sequence. 
Our problem was first to isolate the syntactic units and syntac- 
tic blocks of German and then to devise a system by which they 
could be rearranged in a sequence which would produce intelligi- 
bility in English. 

IV 


To put our operations within a fixed frame of reference 
we designed them for an automatic computer of the type of the 
National Bureau of Standards Western Automatic Computer 
(SWAC), and we tried whenever possible to devise routines 
which would be convertible into a series of “instructions” (flow 
diagrams) that could be interpreted and executed by such an 
automatic computer. 


Actually, our operation assumes an automatic setup not 
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entirely yet in being: a high-speed automatically-sequenced elec- 
tronic digital computer, to which is attached one or more inter- 
mediate-speed auxiliary memories in the form of magnetic drums. 
(Although the computer proper of the SWAC has been com- 
pleted, a magnetic drum has not yet been integrated into the 
SWAC computer system.) This combination will make possible 
the following sort of operation: 


1. The foreign-language text, in this case German, is 
thought of as being supplied to the high-speed computer either 
on tape by an especially adapted electric typewriter (this is at 
present feasible but would drastically limit the speed of opera- 
tion), or through the use of one of the devices now in prepara- 
tion that will make possible direct line-by-line scanning of an 
entire printed page. 


2. Through a series of “instructions” each German word 
is then to be compared with the German words stored in the 
intermediate-speed memory. The intermediate-speed memory is 
intended to be used both as a repository for coded elements and, 
of course, as a “dictionary.” 


3. ach German word on the drum is to have attached 
to it a code number which will serve to indicate its function. 
The coded words that correspond to the words appearing in the 
text being translated, together with their English lexicographical 
equivalents, are to be transferred from the intermediate-speed 
memory to the high-speed memory of the computer, where they 
will be temporarily stored. 


4. This process is to be continued until the input introdu- 
ces any one of diverse predetermined stop signals (cf. below) ; 
whereupon the high-speed computer will rearrange the accumu- 
lated material into English patterns and will transfer the English 
context to an output unit, presumably an automatic typewriter. 


Vv 
BOUNDARY MARKS 


It is requisite to set up a system of boundary marks, at any 
one of which the machine is to cease scanning and is to rearrange 
into English word order the material it has been storing. When- 
ever possible, we have tried to make the mechanical boundaries 
coincide with the boundaries of the grammatical clause (indepen- 
dent clause, dependent clause, infinitive clause). 
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1. Any period, semicolon, colon, question mark, or ex- 


clamation point is the terminal boundary of a grammatical 
clause. 


2.1 The comma can be recognized as the initial boundary 
mark of a subordinate clause whenever it occurs immediately 
before a relative pronoun, subordinating conjunction, interroga- 
tive adverb, or interrogative pronoun; or before a preposition 
followed by any one of the aforementioned elements. 


2.2 The comma can be recognized as the terminal boun- 
dary mark of a subordinate clause when it precedes either so or 
dann, or whenever it occurs after a finite verb in a clause intro- 
duced by a subordinating element. 


2.3 The comma can be recognized as the terminal boun- 
dary mark of any infinitive clause when it occurs immediately 
after an infinitive preceded by zu or an infinitive with zu infixed. 


3. Except in the environments outlined in 2.1, 2.2, and 2.3 
the comma serves only as a mark of coordination, i.e., marks the 
linkage of like functional units, or the linkage of like partial 
clauses, or the linkage of complete independent clauses (cf. p. 18). 

4. Any group of words isolated within parentheses, brac- 
kets, or dashes is to be treated as a special (partial) clause, the 
elements of which are to be arranged like those of an indepen- 
dent clause, unless they actually constitute a complete subordinate 
clause or infinitive clause. 


VI 
CODING 


The table of coded syntactic units is to be found in Appen- 
dix I. The Arabic figure which appears at the left of each listing 
is to be understood as the code number assigned to the respective 
unit or units. The combinatory distribution of syntactic units 
is elaborated in sections VIII to XIV inclusive. 


It should be pointed out that because certain syntactic units 
have two or more functions, it was necessary to find some way 
in which these diverse functions could be differentiated. We have 
relied upon environmental indicia to solve this problem. 

For example, a glance at the combinatory chart for nominal 
blocks (p. 8) will readily reveal the fact that in the case of the 
definite article there are many more functions than forms; der, 
as definite article, can mark either the masculine singular noun, 
the genitive or dative feminine noun, or the genitive of a plural 
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noun. These functions can be differentiated only by examining 
the environment in which the form der occurs, i.e., by establish- 
ing the nature of the nominal form with which it is combined. 
When it is combined with a feminine noun we have the further 
problem of determining whether the function is genitive or da- 
tive. We have solved this by requiring that der be considered to 
mark the genitive whenever it follows any nominal unit or nom- 
inal block and that it be treated as a marker of the dative in any 
other environment—a routine which, thought quite arbitrary, 
resulted in accurate rearrangement in an overwhelming majority 
of the occurrences we examined. 


All other problems raised by functional overlapping are 
solved by the same procedure or by some similar procedure. 


Vil 


ENGLISH SEQUENCE OF SYNTACTIC UNITS AND BLOCKS 


Syntactic units and blocks are to be sought for and arrang- 
ed in the fixed sequences indicated in the tables below. If any 
one of the units predicated is missing, the operation is to proceed 
to the next predicated unit. When more than one element is 
predicated for the same position in any sequence, it is to be 
understood that these elements are mutually exclusive. 



























































1. When the first grammatical clause encountered is an 

independent clause : 

! 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Prepo- Subject | Verb Indirect | Abso- Direct | Indirect Adverb Unat- 
sitional Object lute Object | Object Predicate tached 
Phrase (pro- Adverb (nominal) Adjective Prepo- 
(occurring nominal) sition- 
before any al 
nominal or Phrase 
pronominal 
unit) 

2. When the first grammatical clause encountered is an 

infinitive clause : 

} 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Infini- zu plus Indirect Absolute Direct Indirect Adverb Unattached 
tive Infini- Object Adverb Object Object Predicate Prepo- 
Predi- tive (pro- Predi- (nominal) Adjective sitional 
cator nominal) cate Phrase 

Nomi- 
native 
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3. When the first grammatical clause encountered is a 
dependent clause: 











1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 
Prepo- | Relative Prepo- Subject | Verb Indi- Abso- | Direct | Indi- Adverb | Unat- 
sition | Pronoun | sitional rect lute Object | rect Predi- | tached 

Subordi- | Phrase — Object | Adverb | Predi- | Object | cate Prepo- 
nating (occurring (pro- cate (nomi- Adjec- sition- 
Conjunc- | before any nomi- Nomi- | nal) tive- al 
tion nominal or nal) native Phrase 
Inter- - it) al 

rogative -_ 

Adverb 

Inter- 

rogative 


Pronoun 









































The clausal types are to be identified by the following 
routine : 


1. Ifa German finite verb form (code numbers 39 through 
59, incl.) occurs either immediately before the subject or im- 


mediately after it, the clause can be identified as an independent 
clause. 


2. If the first verbal form encountered in the German text 
is a prepositional infinitive (code numbers 62 or 73+40, 47, 49, 
53, 57), the clause can be identified as an infinitive clause. 


3. If the appearance of the finite verbal form is postponed 
until after the occurrence of one or more of the following syntac- 
tic units or blocks: pronominal indirect object, absolute adverb, 
direct object or predicate nominative, nominal indirect object, 
predicate adjective, unattached prepositional phrase, then the 
clause can be identified as a dependent clause. 


Note that when the first elements encountered are part of 
an independent clause and a dependent clause or infinitive clause 
intervenes before the subject and the verb have both been located, 
the intervening clause must be passed over in the scanning until 
the elements of the independent clause have been located. 


Vill 


MECHANICAL IDENTIFICATION OF NOMINAL BLOCKS 


Any syntactic unit can be automatically identified by its code 
number. Blocks which, like the verb, consist of two or more ele- 
ments, but rarely more than three, can be identified without 
prescribing the possible combinations. The function of the noun, 
however, is so diverse and the number of elements that may be 
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attached to a noun is so unpredictable, that nominal blocks must 
be identified in terms of possible combinations of first and last 
elements. The combinations, though complex, can be prescribed 
as follows: 


Combinatory Chart for Nominal Blocks 






























































Subject Possessive Indirect Object Direct Object 
Function Function Function Function 
Nominative Genitive Dative Accusative 

i+] ...20 vases evs Qeeeveas 

2+1...22 Ty 

3+ cnet ewan 

4+ owe ae enone 

od PES eeere S occ BhS coeds 

OF Esvcee: «sea aco mn 

7+ coeur er > 

a EY ae cee Bhs coves 

107 1... 20 eT eee | ee 

ths Pere: es soome 

12+ ee 

13+ vt paoe oon ae 

14+] ...21; ...23 coo Shs coeds 

15+] ...20 es | meres | Pere | 

164) ...22 soot ‘oo 

17+ inset «cee 

18+ cena sanne oem 

SPP) onc ONS cecal 10> et oseae 
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In terms of this chart, a nominal block is said to be any 
predicated sequence of units, the first of which is a descriptive 
adjective or an article or a dieser-word or an ein-word or an ad- 
jectival participle (code numbers 1-19), and the last of which 
is a noun (code numbers 20-23), as, for example: 

8 23 
verschiedene Mengen 


5 zt 
die Menge 
5 21 
diese Menge 
5 21 
eine Menge 
19 23 
ausgewahlte Mengen 
Predicable elements that can occur between the first and 
last element of a noun block are: numerals, descriptive adjec- 
tives, and adverbs which modify the adjectives occuring in the 
block. 
5 66 i 18 23 
die vier verschicdenen ausgewahlten Mengen 


5 77 19 21 
die so gebildete Menge 
Prepositional phrases are nominal blocks of the types pre- 
dicated under the rubricks genitive, dative, accusative, preceded 
by a preposition (code numbers 70, 73, 74). 


70 1 7 23 
innerhalb der verschiedenen Mengen 
70 4 18 23 


von den ausgewadhlten Mengen 
Any prepositional phrase or any genitive construction 
which immediately follows a noun or a nominal block is to be 
attached to the noun or nominal block. 


5 23 70 23 
einige Beispiele von Mengen 
5 19 21 1 23 


eine bestimmte Anzahl konkreter Gegenstinde 


The most complicated variety of nominal block is the so- 
called participial construction, with which we include nominal 
blocks containing adjectives with extended adverbial modifica- 
tion. These blocks require special treatment. They can usually 
be identified by the intervention of a prepositional phrase, an 
adverb, or an object block between the initial element and the 
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element immediately preceding the noun. Such constructions 
must be rearranged in the following sequence: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Prepo-| Article.| Noun (plus| Parti- Indirect Direct | Indirect Adverb | Unat- 
sition | etc. immediately | cipal or Object Object | Object H tached 

following Adjective (pro- Brot (nominal) cate Prepo- 
genitive/ Imme- nominal) cate Adjec- sition- 
prepo- diately Nomi- tive al 
sitional Preceding native Phrase 
phrase) the Noun 
70 3 70 28 18 20 
aus einem vor uns stehenden Obstteller 
70 3 20 18 70 28 
aus einem Obstteller stehenden vor uns 
1 70 80 18 23 
der in ihr zusammengefassten Friichte 
1 23 18 70 80 
der Friichte zusammengefassten in ihr 
IX 


ROUTINES FOR THE IDENTIFICATION OF SUBJECT, 
DIRECT OBJECT AND INDIRECT OBJECT. 


There are certain units and blocks whose function is always 
that of the subject of the clause in which they occur. These are: 
der (1) 

any dieser-word in-er (1) masculine singular noun (20) 
any ein-word in zero (6 


any adjectival form in -er (1,10,15) | 
ich, wir, er, man (25) 
wer (32) 


These we term absolute subjects. 


There are certain units and blocks whose function is some- 
times that of the subject of the clause in which they occur, some- 
times that of the direct object. These are: 


die (5) 
any dieser-word in -e (5) feminine singular noun (21) 
any ein-word in -e (5) or plural noun (23) 
any adjectival form in -e (8,14,19) 
das (6) 
any dieser-word in -es (6) ( neuter singular noun (22) 


any ein-word in zero (6) 

any adjectival form in -es (6,11,16) 
es (29) 

sie (30) 

was (36) 

any noun (20-23) 
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These we term possible subject/direct-object blocks. 


If a single possible subject/direct-object block occurs in a 
clause (other than an infinitive clause) which contains no abso- 
lute subject, this possible subject/direct-object block is to be 
identified as the subject of that clause. 

ae Subject. .... ) 
Die restlose Erforschung des Wassers in seinen festen 
Zustandsformen ist noch nicht abgeschlossen. 

If two possible subject/direct-object blocks occur in the 
same clause, the first-occurring possible subject/direct-object 
block is to be identified as the subject of that clause. 


(Subject) 
. . . dass die Menge eine Anzahl konkreter Gegenstande enthalt .. . 
Reedatainrs ee ) 


. dass die technischen Ausarbeitungen Friichte gezeitigt haben. 
2. Direct Object 


There are certain units and blocks whose function is always 
that of the direct object of any clause in which they occur. These 
are: 


den (4) 

any dieser-word in -en (4) 

any ein-word in -en(4) 

any adjectival form in -en (7,13,18) j 
mich (27), ihn(27) 

wen (35) 


masculine singular noun (20) 


These we term absolute direct object blocks. 


There are certain units and blocks whose function is some- 
times that of the direct object of the clause in which they occur, 
sometimes that of the subject. These are: 


die (5) ) 

any dieser-word in -e (5) feminine singular noun (21) 
any ein-word in -e(5) ( or plural noun (23) 

any adjectival form in -e (8,14,19) 

das (6) 

any dieser-word in -es(6 ‘ 

pe dncennh t fr J neuter singular noun (22) 
any adjectival form in -es(6,11,16) 

es (29) 

sie (30) 

was (36) 

any noun (20-23) 


These we term possible subject/direct-object blocks (cf. 
above). 


If a possible subject/direct-object block occurs in an infini- 
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tive clause, it is to be identified as the object of that clause. 


(. .Object. .) 
. um das Problem zu lésen. 
If any clause contains two possible subject/direct-object 
blocks, the possible subject/direct-object block rejected as the 


subject of that clause is to be identified as the object of that 
clause. 


(Subject) (. . Object. . ) 
...,dass die Menge eine Anzahl konkreter Gegenstande enthilt. 
There are certain units which may function either as the 
direct object of the clause in which they occur, or as the indirect 
object. These are: 


uns (28) 
sich (31) 

When there is no other unit or block identifiable as direct 
object, uns or sich is to be identified as direct object. When there 
is another unit or block identifiable as direct object, uns and sich 
are to be identifed as indirect object. 

(Dir. Object) 
Wir denken uns eine Anzahl konkreter Gegenstande... 

When two possible direct objects occur in the same clause, 
the second-occurring possible direct object is to be identified as 
the direct object and the first-occurring unit or block as the in- 
direct object. 

(Ind. Object) (Dir. Object) 
Ich habe Kriegskameraden Gde Stunden verkiirzen k6nnen... 


3. Indirect Object 


There are certain units and blocks which always have a da- 
tive function (usually indirect object) in any clause in which 
they occur. These are: 


dem (3) 

any dieser-word in -em (3) any masculine singular 
any ein-word in -em (3) noun(20), any neuter 
any adjectival form in -em(3,12,17) singular noun (22) 
den (4) 

any dieser-word in -en (4) any plural noun (23) 


any ein-word in -en(4) 

any adjectival form in -en(7,13,18) 

mir, thm, ihnen (26) 

thr(80) (when used pronominally, i.e., when not immediately preceding 
a masculine or neuter singular noun or the adjectival modifiers of a 
masculine singular or neuter singular noun) 


These we term absolute datives. 
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There are units whose function is sometimes that of the 
indirect object, sometimes that of the direct object in any clause 
in which they occur. These are: 

uns (28) 
sich (31) 
(cf. above) 
There are certain blocks whose function is sometimes da- 


tive, sometimes genitive in any clause in which they occur. They 
are: 


der(1) 


any dieser-word in -er(1) | any feminine singular 
any ein-word in -er(1) j noun (21) 
any adjectival form in -er(1,10,15) 


These are termed possible genitive/dative blocks. Any pos- 
sible genitive/dative block not previously identified as a genitive 
block is to be identified as a dative block (cf. pages 5, 6). 


X 
MECHANICAL IDENTIFICATION OF VERBAL BLOCKS 


It is not necessary to prescribe the combinatory distribution 
of verbal units. Functionally the finite forms, the past participles, 
and the infinitives are mutually exclusive (except for the cases 
of homonymy discussed in Section XI), and the basic routine 
can be devised by instructions to seek out and rearrange the 
verbal units in a fixed sequence. A Chart of Coded Verbal Units 
is provided both to relieve the reader of laborious consultation 
of the Table of Coded Syntactic Units and to obviate recapitula- 
tion of the appropriate code numbers here and in Section XI. 


Verbal units are to be sought for and rearranged in the 
following fixed sequence : 


1. Finite verb forms. 
Past participle. 
Modal infinitive. 


Any other infinitive. 


a nS) 


Infinitive with gu. 


If any of the elements listed above is mssing in a given 
clause, the remaining elements are to retain their positions rela- 
tive to each other. 
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Chart of Coded Verbal Units 
-ieren; 
weak verbs, sep. 
haben sein werden modals insep. pref. prefix other 
present 
singular 39 43 48 52 56 56 56 
present 
plural 40 44 49 53 57 57 57 
past 
singular 41 45 50 54 58 58 58 
past plural 42 46 51 55 59 59 59 
infinitive 40 47 49 53 57 57 57 
infinitive 
with infix 62 
past Pa 
participle 60 60 60 60 56 60 60 


ROUTINES FOR THE IDENTIFICATION OF VERBAL FUNCTIONS 


The major problem of identifying verb functions is caused 
by the homonymy in all verbs of the infinitive and 1st and 3rd 
plurals, present tense. There is, however, also homonymy be- 
tween the past participle of verbs whose infinitive ends in 
-ieren and the 3rd singular present tense forms of these verbs. 
There is a similar homonymy between the past participle of weak 
verbs with inseparable prefixes and their 3rd singular present 
tense forms. Finally, a further problem is raised by the homony- 
my of the infinitive and the 1st and 3rd plurals of the present 
tense of modals with the infinitive-participle form of these 
verbs in the so-called “double infinitive’ construction. 


We propose a solution of these problems along the following 
lines : 


In any clause in which the only verb form present is an 
infinitive/plural form, this form is to be identified as a plural. 


(3rd pl.) 
Die Elemente bilden eine Menge. 








Ni aa Bi tad 


— 
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In any independent clause in which the only verb forms are 
two infinitive/plural forms, the first-occurring infinitive/plural 
form is to be identified as a plural, the second-occurring form 
is to be identified as an infinitive. 

(3rd pl.) (inf.) 
Wir kénnen die Menge aus diesen Elementen bilden. 

If two infinitive/plural forms occur in the same clause and 
a form of the verb werden also occurs, the first-occurring infini- 
tive/plural form is to be identified as the dependent infinitive, 
the second-occurring infinitive/plural form is to be identified as 
the modal infinitive. The form of the verb werden ts to be identi- 
fied as the finite verb. 


(finite) (dep. inf.) (modal inf.) 
Wir werden die Menge aus diesen Elementen bilden kénnen. 

If two infinitive/plural forms occur in the same clause with 
some form of the verb haben, the first-occurring infinitive/plural 
form is to be identified as the dependent infinitive, the second- 
occurring infinitive/plural form as the past participle. The form 
of the verb haben is to be identified as the finite verb. 


(finite) (dep. inf.) (past part.) 
Wir haben die Menge aus diesen Elementen bilden k6nnen. 


In a dependent clause in which the only verb forms occur- 
ring are two infinitive/plural forms, the first-occurrng infinitive/ 
plural form is to be identified as a dependent infinitive, the second- 
occurring infinitive/plural form is to be identified as the plural 
form. 

(inf.) (3rd pl.) 
, weil wir die Menge aus diesen Elementen bilden kénnen. . 

If a present/past participle verb form is the only verb form 

occurring in a clause, it is to be identified as a present singular. 


(3rd sing.) 
Cantor definiert folgendermassen den Begriff der Menge: 


In any clause in which a present/past particple form occurs 
with any form of the verb haben or sein, the present/past partici- 
ple form is to be identified as a past participle, the form of 
haben or sein is to be identified as the finite verb. 


(past part.) 
Cantor hat den Begriff der Menge folgendermassen definiert 


(past part.) 
Er ist seit zwei Wochen verreist. 
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XII 


ADVERBS 


The routine for adverbs is relatively simple. Adverbs of 
quantity (66) are to be attached to the word immediately fol- 
lowing them: Adverb/adjective forms (65) and absolute 
adverbs (81) are to be attached to any adjective, article, or other 
adverb that they immediately precede. Otherwise they are to be 
placed in the position prescribed for them in the sequence of 
functional units. 


(link to finf) 
...aus einem vor uns stehenden Obstteller etwa fiinf Aepfel. . . 


(link to billigen) 
So verbirgt sich hier hinter dem scheinbar billigen Effekt eine feinere Absicht. 


(move gewtssermassen to pre-final position) 
Wir kénnen die Elemente gewissermassen in einen Sack geworfen. . . denken. 


XII 


The procedures previously outlined make possible a rough 
syntactic interpretation of the principal “parts of speech” : nouns, 
pronouns, verbs, adverbs, adjectives, conjunctions, prepositions. 
In the application of these procedures, however, we not infre- 
quently encountered problems of functional overlapping for 
which no provision has been made. We found it possible to solve 
every such problem by setting up routines which provided for 
the mechanical scanning of the environment in which the 
problematic element occurred. The following routines are in- 
tended to serve as a representative sampling. 


1. Relative Pronouns. Except for special genitive and 
dative forms the relative pronoun is represented by forms identi- 
cal with those of the definite article der and the interrogative 
welcher. When these forms occur as relative pronouns, they are 
always separated by a comma from the word immediately pre- 
ceding them, or are preceded by a preposition which in turn is 
separated by a comma from the word immediately preceding it. 
Relative pronouns can be identified by scanning beyond every 
such pattern of occurrence to see whether a predicated nominal 
unit follows. If no predicated nominal unit follows, the form is 
to be identified as a relative pronoun. 


5 6 23 
.» welche die Elemente der Menge genannt werden. 
(5-5-23 is not a predicated nominal sequence) 








a 
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5 70 5 21 

., die wir uns in eine Reihe angeordnet denken. 

(5...70-5-21 is not a predicated nominal sequence) 
2. Many of the unattached verbal prefix forms are identi- 
cal with those of prepositions. When such a form (70, 73, 74) 
occurs immediately before any punctuation mark or before a 
coordinating conjunction, it is to be prefixed to the finite verb 

of the clause. 


70 
Der Eisbrecher fithrt besondere Man6ver aus... 
(ausfiihrt) 
73 
Er driickte den Deckel zu. 
(zudriickte) 
74 
Er arbeitete sein friiheres Werk um. 
(umarbeitete) 


3. um, olne, anstatt. These words function both as prepo- 
sitions and as introductory elements to the infinitive clause. In 
their latter function, they can be identified by the occurence of 
zu plus infinitive, or of an infinitive with zu infix, in the clause 
of which they form the initial elements. 


7a 
Um das Problem numerisch zu l6sen.. . 


62 
ohne sich in die Gedankengange der Mengenlehre hineinzufinden. . . 


62 
Anstatt die neue Methode einzuschliessen 


(In all of these examples the appearance of 62 or of the combination 

73-57 makes identification possible.) 

4. gu functions as a preposition, as an adverb, and as the 
constant element of the prepositional infinitive. In every case 
it is to be attached to the element that immediately follows it. 
Zu plus infinitive is always to be rearranged as the initial unit of 
the clause in which it occurs. 


73. —s «65 
Die Anzahl ist schon zu gross. 
(73-65 identifies zu as adverb) 


73 4 23 
Zu solchen Pflanzen gehdren Riibsen und Flachs. 
(73-4-23 identifies zu as preposition) 
73 57 
Um das Problem numerisch zu lésen,... 
(73-57 identifies zu as part of prepositional infinitive) 


5. als has at least three diverse functions: subordinating 
conjunction, comparative conjunction, and to link appositives. In 
the first of these functions it can be identified by the fact that it 
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will either be capitalized or will be preceded by a comma. The 
second function can be identified only by the occurence of an 
adjective of comparative degree (9-14) in the functional unit 
immediately preceding its occurrence. In its third function it 
can be identified because it will always link like elements or 
functional units. 

75 


, als wir das Problem zum erstenmal betrachteten. 
(comma identifies als as conjunction) 
9 75 
Die eine Summe ist grésser als die andere. 


(9-75 identifies als as comparative conjunction) 
75 


Ich als Mathematiker finde es schwer. . . 

(absence of conditions for subordinating or comparative 
conjunction makes possible identification as appositive 
link) 

6. so. All functions of so are adverbial, and it should 
always be attached to the element that immediately follows it 
except when it occurs as the first element of an independent 
clause preceded by a dependent clause. In the latter case it is to 
be retained as the first unit of the rearranged independent clause 

77 


Die Anzahl der so gebildeten Mengen. . 
(Link to the participial adjective) 


77 33 2 6 22 57 
, so kénnen wir unser Ziel erreichen. 
77 2 53 57 6 22 


, so wir kénnen erreichen unser Ziel 

7. ihr performs two functions: that of a dative feminine 
pronoun and that of the neuter and masculine singular of the 
possessive adjective. In its pronominal function it can be iden- 
tified by the fact that it does not immediately precede a neuter 
singular or masculine singular noun or the modifiers of these 
nouns. In its adjectival function it must always precede a mascu- 
line singular or neuter singular noun, or its modifiers. 


80 22 
Ihr Problem ist schwieriger als man hatte erwarten k6nnen. 
(80-22 identifies thr as possessive adjective) 


80 14 23 
Wenn wir die Menge gebildet haben, kénnen wir ihr weitere Elemente hinzufigen. 
(Absence of conditions for identification of possessive adjectives 
indicates pronominal function) 


XIV 
COORDINATION : und, oder, aber, AND THE COMMA 


The problem of coordination proved to be the most com- 
plicated of those with which we were confronted, and the solu- 
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tions we propose are to be regarded as tentative. We have not 
attempted to work out this problem conclusively since the solu- 
tion of it will differ from language to language (variance in 
systems of punctuation will be critical) and since there is no 
pressing need at the present time for a final solution of the prob- 
lem in terms of German. 

When one of these coordinating elements occurs, the first 
operation is to scan beyond it to see whether the next unit in 
sequence is of the same grammatical category as the one immed- 
iately preceding it. If it belongs to the same category, we may 
assume a linkage of like elements. 

..aus einem vor uns stehenden Obstteller etwa + 


23 66 23 . 66 23 
Aepfel, 2  #£Birnen, und 1 Aprikose 


(The apposition of the sequences 66-23, 66-23, 
66-23 indicates linkage of like elements) 

If the elements linked are nominal, a check must be made to 
see whether a preceding nominal unit with attached genitive or 
prepositional phrase is linked to a following nominal unit having 
the same function. 


Die Anekdote weist Ziige auf, die wir oft in der Volksdichtung 
8 21 21 l 21 21 
finden: episodenhafte CKiirze, Betonung der MHandlung, Beschrankung 
70 «6 22 
auf das Notwendige. 
(The linkage indicated is 8-21+21-1-21+21-70-6-22) 
If the elements linked are verbal, then the following code 
number combinations are the only ones which can be considered 
to indicate a linkage of like elements. 


56 + coordinating element + 56 
57 + coordinating element + 57 
58 + coordinating element + 58 
59 + coordinating element + 59 
60 + coordinating element + 60 
56 + coordinating element + 60 
56 56 

Er sucht und findet eine algebraische Lésung. 

57 57 
Wir suchen und finden algebraische Lésungen. 

58 58 
Er suchte und fand algebraische Lésungen. 

59 59 
Wir suchten und fanden algebraische Lésungen. 

60 60 
Wir haben algebraische Loésungen gesucht und gefunden. 
56 60 

Er hat das Problem studiert und gelést. 
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No other combination is to be interpreted as a linkage of 
like verbal elements. When any other combination occurs, the 
coordinating elements can be identified as the clausal boundary. 


42 59 
Als wir das erste Problem gelést hatten, entdeckten wir, dass.... 
(42-59 cannot indicate linkage of like elements) 


If no linkage of like units is indicated, we must proceed to 
scan for a complete clause of the same type as that preceding the 
coordinating element. 

XV 


Obviously, the list of elements that require special identifi- 
cation is incomplete, and the series of special routines would 
have to be extended considerably if completeness were to be 
sought. Nevertheless this system, for all its tentative nature, will 
produce a certain intelligibility; how great a degree of intelligi- 
bility the reader can decide for himself by examining Appendixes 
II, III, and IV. 

Appendix II reproduces a section (pp. 45) of Adolf 
Fraenkel’s Einlettung in die Mengenlehre (New York: Dover 
Publications, 1946) with our code numbers attached to each 
syntactic unit. 

Appendix III indicates how this text would be mechanically 
rearranged by the application of our system. 

Appendix IV is a word-by-word transverbalization of the 
rearranged text. The reader is to be cautioned that this “trans- 
lation” had to be performed with deliberate disregard for the 
lexicographical problems of mechanical translation. It is intended 
solely to illustrate the application of our system of resolving 
German syntax patterns into the patterns of English‘. 


XVI 


Although we are fully aware that our proposals are in no 
sense definitive, they intimate that problems of syntax and gram- 
mar can be solved mechanically, and that syntax therefore does 


4In the transverbalization of the rearranged text for our official report 
we made the mistake of assuming that some of the lexicographical problems 
were insoluble. For instance, bei in line twelve of the text has the meaning 
“‘despite,’’ probably the least frequent English equivalent, and so we gave it one 
of its high-frequency equivalents, ‘‘along-with.”” Etwa, which has as its high 
frequency equivalents English “perchance” and “‘approximately’’, has in line 
nine the rather rare equivalent ‘‘let us say,’’ and so we chose to use one of the 
equivalents of higher frequency. The result of this leaning-over-backward, how- 
ever, was confusion and, ironically enough, openly expressed doubt of our 
competence as translators. We have perforce had to assume that we can transfer 
our competence in toto to a mechanical translator. 
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not constitute, as had been thought by some, a barrier to mechani- 
cal translations. However, before an elaboration of these pro- 
posals could serve any useful purpose, it would be necessary to 
have much more exact information than is at present available 
about the lexicographical aspect of the problem of mechanical 
translation. We should suggest that the following three steps 
must be taken to make mechanical translation feasible. 


1, An analysis of the number of items of each part of 
speech required to sustain discourse. That is, we should need to 
know how many noun forms, how many pronoun forms, how 
many verb forms, how many adjectives, adverbs, conjunctions, 
prepositions, particles, etc. are encountered in any relatively long 
sample of discourse, and the ratio of each of these classes required 
to arrive at any desired degree of understanding of the context. 
This information, which will be critical in determining the 
optimum size of the machine vocabulary, is not available. All 
previous investigations of word frequency have simply counted 
lexicographical items. 


2. When the optimum size of the overall machine vocabu- 
lary has been worked out, we should then wish to determine 
what lexicographical items would be needed to translate various 
kinds of specific discourse. 


3. When both the optimum size and the specific content 
of the machine vocabularies have been determined, we should 
then, and only then, wish to return to the question of how best 
to solve mechanically the syntactical problems of any specific 
language. It would then also be appropriate to examine simul- 
taneously the question of whether the lexicographical items 
could not be stored in the mechanical memory by some system 
which would take advantage of the fact that the languages with 
which we are likely to be concerned employ a more or less regular 
pattern of endings which are attached to the roots of words. The 
problem of storage by root and ending would impinge upon the 
problem of coding for syntactical interpretation. 


Appendix I 
TABLE OF CODED SYNTACTIC UNITS 


1. der; dieser-words in -er; ein- 3. dem; dieser-words in -em; ein- 


words in -er; descriptive adjec- 
tives in -er 
. des; dieser-words in -es; ein- 
words in -es 


words in -em; descriptive adjec- 
tives in -em 


. den; dieser-words in -en; ein- 


words in -en 
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5. die; dieser-words in -e; ein-words 
in -e ; 

6. das; ein-words in zero; descriptive 
adjectives in -es 

7. descriptive adjectives in -en 

8. descriptive adjectives in -e 

9. comparative of descriptive adjec- 
tives in zero 

10. comparative of descriptive adjec- 
tives in -er 

11. comparative: of descriptive adjec- 
tives in -es 

12. comparative of descriptive adjec- 
tives in -em 

13. comparative of descriptive adjec- 
tives in -en 

14. comparative of descriptive adjec- 
tives in-e 

15. present/past participle in -er 

16. present/past participle in -es 

17. present/past participle in -em 

18. present/past participle in -en 

19. present/past participle in -e 

20. masculine noun 

21. feminine noun 

22. neuter noun 

23. plural noun 

24. genitive singular of masculine and 
neuter nouns 

25. tch; wir; er; man 

26. mir; thm; thnen 

27. mich; thn 

28. uns 

29. es 

30. sie 

31. sich 

32. wer 

33. wessen 

34. wem 

35. wen 

36. was 

37. deren; dessen 

38. denen 

39. haben, present singular 

40. haben, present plural; infinitive 

41. haben, past singular 

42. haben, past plural 

43. sein, present singular 

44. sein, present plural 


45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 


54. 
55. 
56. 


57. 


58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 
68. 
69. 


70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 


80. 
81. 
82. 


sein, past singular 

sein, past plural 

sein, infinitive 

werden, present singular 

werden, present plural; infinitive 
werden, past singular 

werden, past plural 

modal verbs, present singular 
modal verbs, present plural; 
infinitive 

modal verbs, past singular 

modal verbs, past plural 

other verbs, present singular; past 
participle of verbs in -ieren; past 
participle of weak verbs with in- 
separable prefix 

other verbs, present plural; 
infinitive 

other verbs, past singular 

other verbs, past plural 

past participle in zero 

present participle in zero 
infinitive with -zu- infix 
worden 

non-prepositional prefix, unat- 
tached (to be attached to finite 
verb of clause in which it occurs) 


adverb; descriptive adjective in 
zero 
adverbs of quantity; numerals (to 


be attached to word immediately 
following) 

denn; sondern 

und; oder; aber; auch 
subordinating conjunction 


preposition 

preposition compounded with da- 
interrogative adverb 

zu 

um; ohne; anstatt 

als 

wie 

so; dann 

nicht 

contraction of preposition with 
article 

the 

absolute adverbs 

explanatory conjunction 
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Appendix II 
39 4 20 ] 21 81 56 
CANTOR hat den Begriff der Menge folgendermassen definiert: 
5 21 43 5 21 1 1 
Eine Menge ist eine Zusammenfassung bestimmter wohlunterschiedener 
23 1 21 68 2 24 5 5 23 
Objekte unserer Anschauung oder unseres Denkens — welche die Elemente 
] 21 60 49 73 3 22 
der Menge genannt werden — zu einem Ganzen. 
23 oe B Ss 21 79 22 57 
1. Beispiele. Bevor wir diese Definition im Einzelnen zergliedern, 
53 25 5 23 70 23 57 5 28 6 
wollen wir einige Beispiele von Mengen betrachten, die uns anschauliches 
as60OlU 8 22 1 21 57 53 
Material zum Verstandnis der Definition liefern sollen. 
25 a: 8 21 1 23 
1. Wir denken uns eine bestimmte Anzahl konkreter Gegenstinde, 
82 70 «63 70 28 18 20 66 66 23 66 23 
z. B. aus einem vor uns stehenden Obstteller etwa 5 Aepfel, 2 Birnen, 
68 66 21 1 20 1 66 23 56 5 21 64 
und 1 Aprikose; der Inbegriff dieser 8 Dinge stellt eine Menge dar. 
5 23 » ve 18 21 44 5 7 23 
Die Elemente der so _ gebildeten Menge sind die einzelnen Friichte; 
70 4 70 1 21 1 23 81 7 
durch den bei aller Handgreiflichkeit dieser Elemente doch gedanklichen 
20 1 21 73 3 22 40 25 5 21 1 66 
Akt ihrer Zusammenfassung zu einem Ganzen haben wir die Menge der 8 
23 60 5 21 56 66 81 8 
Friichte gebildet. Die Menge enthalt 8 untereinander verschiedene 
23 5 25 28 70 5 21 60 57 82 6 
Elemente, die wir uns in eine Reihe angeordnet denken (z. B.: ein 
l 20 6 1 20 82 5 5 21 5 5 
erster Apfel, ein zweiter Apfel, usw., die eine Birne, die andere 
21 65 81 5 21 57 25 70 1 7 
Birne, endlich zuletzt die Aprikose). Sehen wir von der _ besonderen 
21 1 7 23 64 77 56 28 5 21 81 81 6 
Natur der einzelnen Elemente ab, sso stellt uns die Menge nur mehr ein 
22 64 70 3 20 81 81 81 
Ordnungsschema dar mit dem Inhalt: erstens, zweitens, ..., achtens. 


65 53 25 70 70 1 21 #1 23 68 81 70 
Endlich k6énnen wir ausser von der Natur der Elemente auch noch von 


1 21 57 5 23 81 70 4 20 

ihrer Anordnung absehen, die Elemente gewissermassen in einen Sack 

60 68 60 57 77 56 28 

geworfen und  durcheinandergeschiittelt denken; dann  vermittelt uns 

5 21 75 7 20 81 81 5 21 1 70 80 

die Menge als einzigen Inhalt nur mehr die Anzahl der in ihr 
19 23 65 5 21 66 
zusammengefassten Friichte, namlich die Anzahl 8. 

Appendix III 


Cantor hat definiert folgendermassen den Begriff der Menge: 
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Eine Menge ist eine Zusammenfassung bestimmter wohlunterschiedener 
Objekte unserer Anschauung oder unseres Denkens — welche werden genannt 
die Elemente der Menge — zu einem Ganzen. 

1. Beispiele. Bevor wir zergliedern diese Definition im Einzelnen, wir 
wollen betrachten einige Beispiele von Mengen, die sollen liefern uns anschauliches 
Material zum Verstandnis der Definition. 

1. Wir denken uns eine bestimmte Anzahl konkreter Gegenstainde, z. B. 
aus einem Obstteller stehenden vor uns etwa 5 Aepfel, 2 Birnen, and 1 Aprikose; 
der Inbegriff dieser 8 Dinge darstellt eine Menge. Die Elemente der Menge so 
gebildeten sind die einzelnen Friichte; durch den Akt ihrer Zusammenfsasung 
zu einem Ganzen doch gedanklichen bei aller Handgreiflichkeit dieser Elemente 
wir haben gebildet die Menge der 8 Friichte. Die Menge enthalt 8 untereinander 
verschiedene Elemente, die wir denken angeordnet uns in eine Reihe (z. B. ein 
erster Apfel, ein zweiter Apfel, usw., die eine Birne, die andere Birne, zuletzt 
die Aprikose endlich.) Wir absehen von der Natur der einzelnen Elemente so 
die Menge darstellt uns nur mehr ein Ordnungsschema mit dem Inhalt: erstens, 
zweitens, . . . achtens. Wir kénnen absehen ausser von der Natur auch von 
ihrer Anordnung noch, denken geworfen die Elemente in einen Sack gewisser- 
massen und durcheinandergeschiittelt; die Menge vermittelt uns dann nur mehr 
die Anzahl der Friichte zusammengefassten in ihr als einzigen Inhalt, namlich die 
Anzahl 8. 

Appendix IV 

Cantor has defined as follows the concept of the set: 

A set is a collection of definite well-distinguishedS objects of-our percep- 
tion or of-our thought — which will be called the elements of the set — to 
a whole. 

1. Examples. Before we analyze this definition in detail, we want-to 
regard some examples of sets, which shall furnish us perceptible material for- 
the understanding of-the definition. 

1. We think to-ourselves a definite number of-concrete objects, for 
example out-of a fruit-plate standing before us let-us-say 5 apples, 2 pears, and 
1 apricot; the sum of-these 8 things represents a set. The elements of the set 
so formed are the single fruits: through the act of-their collection to a whole 
still mental despite all palpability of-these elements we have formed the set 
of-the 8 fruits. The set contains 8 among-one-another different elements, which 
we think ordered to-ourselves in a series (for example, a first apple, a second 
apple, etc., the one pear, the other pear, last the apricot finally.) We take-no- 
account of the nature of the individual elements, so the set represents to-us only 
a scheme-of-order with the content: first, second, . . . eighth. We can take-no- 
account besides of the nature also of their order still, think tossed the elements 
into a sack as-it-were and shaken-about; the set conveys to-us then only the 
number of-the fruits comprised in it as sole content, namely the number 8. 


Victor A. Oswald, Jr., 
and 
Stuart L. Fletcher, Jr. 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
and 
National Bureau of Standards 


sHyphenation indicates that two or more English words are required to 
represent one German word. 











BALZAC’S THEORIES ON THE EDUCATION 
OF GIRLS FOR MARRIAGE 


MONG THE countless projects fathered by Balzac’s teeming 

brain was a plan for novels dealing with education. Those 
novels were never written, but from the Comédie humaine, and 
that sprightly work of his youth, La Physiologie du mariage, 
it is possible to cull some of Balzac’s thoughts and theories on 
this vital subject. Of particular interest to the novelist was the 
ever-recurring question: What should be the education of girls? 
With his artist’s gift of prophetic vision Balzac could see that 
the status of women would change vastly during the nineteenth 
century and that this profound upheaval in family life would in- 
evitably affect the very structure of society. Just as Balzac ob- 
served in the world about him conflicting viewpoints concerning 
the status of women, so in the Comédie humaine opposing 
theories exist simultaneously. It is sometimes difficult to know 
when it is the author expressing his own beliefs through his 
characters and when the creative artist is so completely submerged 
in his creations that they speak for themselves. Another diffi- 
culty is that Balzac’s own ideas change as he grows older. The 
rebellion of individualistic youth becomes the acceptance of con- 
servative middle age. Nevertheless, it is possible to trace the 
evolution of Balzac’s thought and thus to point out his under- 
lying philosophy persisting through change. 


The Physiologie du mariage was planned when the novelist 
was quite young, in 1824, and ended in 1827." The revised 
edition was published in 1829. The theories on the upbringing 
of girls found in this amusing treatise on marriage scandalized 
even those Frenchmen brought up in a Voltairean age, for Balzac 
attacked a sacrosanct ideal—the virginity of the young girl at 
marriage. “The prejudice that we have in France about the 
virginity of brides is the stupidest of all.”* If the French girl 
were brought up in the fashion of her English or American 
sister, there would be less adultery, and prostitution would dis- 
appear, Balzac argues, and he quotes Rousseau: “Among moral 





1A. Prioult, Balzac avant la Comédie humaine (1818-1829) (Paris, Cour- 
ville, 1936), p. 214. 

2La Physiologie du mariage (Paris: Conard, 1931), p. 90. “Le préjugé 
que nous avons en France sur la virginité des mariées est le plus sot de tous ceux 


qui nous restent.”” (Conard edition is cited throughout except where otherwise 
noted.) 
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peoples girls are of easy virtue; women are strict. It is the exact 
opposite among peoples who have no morals.’’? In Germany 
and the Anglo-Saxon countries the young girl is free, but the 
married woman is cut off from the society of men and is ex- 
pected to be severely chaste. In France the contrary is true: the 
girl is strictly chaperoned ; but, once married, her freedom begins, 
and she expects and receives the courtship of men. To Balzac 
the French system seems much more immoral: 

Indeed, a girl’s sin is scarcely a misdemeanor if you compare it to that com- 
mitted by a married woman. Isn’t there incomparably less danger in giving 
freedom to girls than to women? The idea of taking a girl on trial would be 
more likely to make serious men thoughtful than to make the empty-headed 
laugh. The customs of Germany, Switzerland, England, and the United States 
give young women rights which would seem the ruin of all morality in France; 
and nevertheless it is certain that in these three countries there are fewer un- 
happy marriages than in France.4 

It seems as if Balzac were speaking of the twentieth-century 
girl rather than the young lady of the Bronté sisters’ era. It is 
indeed true that today girls of these non-Latin countries are 
much more emancipated than those living under Mediterranean 
traditions, but it certainly was not true of the well bred, un- 
married girl of early nineteenth-century England and the United 
States. Did Rousseau, and after him Balzac, base his observa- 
tions on peasant rather than bourgeois morals? In any event, it 
is curious to note these prophetic words written in 1829 in view 
of what has happened since then. 


Bernard Guyon, in his exhaustive study La Pensée politique 
et sociale de Balzac (Paris, 1947), has shown that these re- 
volutionary theories were part of the anarchistic philosophy held 
by the novelist during his youth. It was from Stendhal that 
Balzac drew many of these ideas on marriage*; he was one of 
the few purchasers of the first edition of De l'amour. However, 
Stendhal, in spite of his hatred of conventions and his extreme 





3Ibid., p. 86. ‘‘Chez les peuples qui ont des moeurs, les filles sont faciles, 
et les femmes séveres. C’est le contraire chez ceux qui n’en ont pas.” 

4Ibid., p. 87. ‘‘En effet, la faute d’une fille est 4 peine un délit, si vous 
la comparez 4 celle commise par la femme mariée. N’y a-t-il donc pas incom- 
parablement moins de danger 4 donner la liberté aux filles qu’a la laisser aux 
femmes? L’idée de prendre une fille 4 l’essai fera penser plus d’hommes graves 
qu'elle ne fera rire d’étourdis. Les moeurs de l’Allemagne, de la Suisse, de 
l’Angleterre et des Etats-Unis donnent aux demoiselles les droits qui sembleraient 
en France, le renversement de toute morale; et néanmoins il est certain que dans 
ces trois pays les mariages sont moins malheureux qu’en France.” 

sMaurice Bardéche, Stendhal romancier, (Paris: Editions de la Table ronde, 
1947), p. 99. 
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individualism, never goes as far as Balzac in daring to advocate 
pre-marital sex relationships for girls. Stendhal pleads for equal 
education for women and argues that girls should be given free- 
dom to become acquainted with eligible young men and to choose 
their own husbands; beyond that he does not go.* Balzac, then, 
is even more of an iconoclast. The question is, how seriously are 
we to take him? From the flippant tone of the Physiologie one 
is tempted to consider all of these startling theories as a youthful 
desire to shock his public. However, it is clear from his cor- 
respondance that Balzac even then considered himself as a sociolo- 
gist and wished to be taken seriously as a champion of the femin- 
ist cause. This is particularly evident in his letters to his friend 
Zulma Carraud, to Madame Hanska, and to the Duchesse de 
Castries. To the latter he wrote: 

The Physiologie, madame, was a book undertaken to defend women. I felt 
that if, in order to begin spreading ideas favorable to your emancipation and 
broader education, I went about it in an ordinary way by announcing my 
design, I should at the most pass as the ingenious author of a valued theory; 
so I wrapped up, or to be more modest, I tried to wrap up my ideas, to roll 
them up in a biting, piquant form which might wake up the wits of my readers.7 

If, then, Balzac was seriously proposing pre-marital re- 
lationships and the enlightenment of girls, what examples can 
we find in the Comédie humaine of emancipated maidens fling- 
ing conventions to the winds? True enough, Balzac was not 
planning to write novels to depict his utopia, but rather to paint 
the society of his time; yet we might expect to find in such a 
vast gallery of portraits a few heroines whose lives might re- 
flect these radical ideas. The fact is that while the novelist does 
plead for sexual enlightenment through the lips of many a sad 
heroine, victim of ignorance, he does not create any Hemingway 
heroines to carry his ideas of sexual freedom into practice. Per- 
haps Valérie Marneffe (La Cousine Bette) is such a girl; but 
Balzac does not tell us the story of her first love, and we are led 
to assume from her pretense of bourgeois respectability that Mar- 





¢Stendhal, De l’Amour (Paris: Cluny, 1938), p. 247 et seq. 


7Correspondance inédite d’Honoré de Balzac avec la duchesse de Castries 
(1831-1848) (published by Bouteron in Les Cahiers balzaciens, No. 6, Lapina, 
1928), pp. 2-3. “‘La Physiologie, madame, fut un livre entrepris pour défendre 
les femmes; je sentis que si, pour commencer 4 répandre des idées favorables 4 
votre émancipation et 4 une éducation plus large, plus complete, je m’y prenais 
vulgairement et en annoncant mon dessein, je passerais tout au plus pour l’in- 
génieux auteur d’une theorie estimée; alors j’envellopai [sic], ou pour étre plus 
modeste, je tachai d’envelloper [sic] mes idées, de les rouler, dans une forme 
acerbe, piquante, qui révillat les esprits.”’ 
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neffe took his bride a virgin in body if not in spirit. And surely 
Balzac does not suggest that Valérie was the ideal wife! Mlle. 
de Verneuil (Les Chouans), another lady of easy virtue, is an 
example to be shunned by the young. Juanna de Mancini (La 
Marana) is Italian, not French, and her seduction by a French 
officer is presented as a disaster caused by bad heredity. 


In short, there is only one girl in the whole Comédie hu- 
maine who does follow these revolutionary theories: Camille 
Maupin (Béatrix). What happens to Camille as a result of her 
emancipation? This charming, normal girl becomes unfit for 
marriage. Surely this is not the goal toward which the advocates 
of feminism were striving! Yet is this not the logical conse- 
quence of complete sexual freedom? Balzac has enough wisdom 
to see that each social reform carries with it consequences which 
may be more disastrous than the abuse which cried out for reform, 
and many women today are still debating this problem. 


Camille Maupin is an orphan brought up by a great uncle 
who allows her complete freedom. She can read any of the 
books in his library, so that at an early age she knows things 
usually hidden from young girls. Her upbringing, in this res- 
pect, is much better than that of convent-educated girls, thinks 
Balzac, because the latter know nothing, tell each other wild 
tales, and live in a world of dreams.* Camille is much more 
chaste than the passionate Louise de Chaulieu educated in a 
convent. Her great uncle gives her exactly the same education 
as a boy, and her intelligence soon develops to the point where 
she is a femme supérieure. Alas, she then discovers, like Mme. 
de Staél’s Corinne, that there is no place in society for such a 
woman. When she reaches the age of eighteen and begins to be 
interested in men she is bitterly disappointed to find that there 
is no one with whom she can discuss abstract subjects. The men 
who court her speak only of commonplace things or pay her 
gallant compliments which bore her. .How can she find a hus- 
band, when all the men she meets are inferior in intelligence? 
Moreover, men want feminine women whom they can dominate, 
not strong-willed creatures who will dominate them. There is 
something terrifying about such a woman: “Does this girl not 
judge instead of feel? Or, an even more terrible phenomenon, 
does she not feel and judge at the same time? The strong wo- 





sBéatrix, p. 67. 
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man should be only a symbol, she frightens you when you see 
her in real life.’® 


Yet Balzac does not make Camille a masculine woman, nor 
is she one of the ridiculous bluestockings like Nais de Bargeton, 
for whom Balzac has nothing but scorn. She is appealing, pas- 
sionate, and capable of great devotion. Although she cannot find 
a husband whom she can respect and admire as a wife should, 
she still can love passionately, and finally she lives openly with 
her lovers, defying conventions. She is accepted by society as an 
exception, and she has no children. 


The sad fate of Camille Maupin awaits the girl who knows 
too much. Nevertheless, the novelist would certainly not yield 
his point that young girls should be told the facts of life. In his 
preface to the Scénes de la vie privée he boldly proclaims this 
doctrine: “The author has never understood what educational 
benefits a mother can get by delaying for a year or two at the 
most the instruction which necessarily awaits her daughter, and 
by letting her be enlightened slowly during the storms of married 
life, to which she hands her over almost always defenceless.’’'° 


The tragic consequences of ignorance are both numerous 
and striking in the novels of the Comédie humaine. Julie d’ Aigle- 
mont (La Femme de trente ans) is the most pathetic of these 
girls. Idealistic, hopelessly romantic, she falls in love with a hand- 
some officer, d’Aiglemont, and marries him despite her father’s 
warning, only to regret her decision. D’Aiglemont is an empty- 
headed egotist who thinks only of his own pleasure and has no 
conception of his wife’s emotional and sexual needs, and for poor 
Julie marriage is an exquisite torture: 


Girls often create noble, ravishing pictures, ideal figures, and they think 
up chimerical ideas about men, about feelings, about the world; then they 
innocently attribute to an individual the perfections they have dreamed up, and 
they trust him; they love this imaginary creature in the man of their choice; 
but later, when it is too late to free themselves from disaster, the deceptive ap- 





slbid., p. 76. ‘Cette fille ne juge-t-elle pas au lieu de sentir? Ou, phénoméne 
encore plus terrible, ne sent-elle pas et ne juge-t-elle pas 4 la fois? . . . La femme 
forte ne doit étre qu’un symbole, elle effraye 4 voir en réalité.”’ 

10Oeuvres diverses, XXII (Paris: Calmann-Levy, 1886), p. 379. “‘L’au- 
teur n’a jamais compris quels bénéfices d’éducation une mére pouvait retirer 4 
retarder d'un an ou deux, tout au plus, l’instruction qui attend nécessairement sa 
fille, et 4 la laisser s’éclairer lentement 4 la lueur des orages auxquels elle la livre 
presque toujours sans défense.” 
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pearance which they have made beautiful, in short, their first idol, becomes 
an odious skeleton.11 


Had Julie been able to be more intimate with d’Aiglemont, 
she would have realized after some months how selfish he was, 
and her life would not have been ruined by a foolish marriage. 
Both Véronique Sauviat (Le Curé de village) and Honorine 
(Honorine) would have been saved from adultery (and Véroni- 
que from being the accomplice to a murder) had they realized 
the horror and disgust which comes from being possessed by a 
man whom they do not love. Honorine is married to a man of 
noble character, who adores her; their situation is exactly the 
reverse of Julie’s, where it is the wife who loves; yet both mar- 
riages end in adultery. In these stories Balzac indicates that a mar- 
riage not based on physical love may be doomed to disaster 
even if for some years everything appears serene on the sur- 
face. There is always the chance that the unawakened woman 
will meet someone with whom she may fall in love, as did 
Honorine; and then nothing can save her. Mme. de Mortsauf 
(Le Lys dans la vallée) is really in this category, although she 
does not actually commit adultery. In a sense Honorine, the 
adulteress, is paradoxically a more honorable woman than Mme. 
de Mortsauf or Mme. de Restaud or any of the women hailed as 
the queens of Parisian society, all of whom preserve appearances 
and continue living with husbands they cannot love. Honorine 
cannot endure this ignoble hypocrisy and, although her lover 
abandons her, she still will not return to her husband and feign 
a love she does not feel. 


Véronique Sauviat, like Honorine, is born for love. The 
lower part of her face indicates an almost morbid violence in 
passion. Brought up in the utmost purity and innocence, 
Véronique is known everywhere for her modesty and saint- 
liness. Her childhood and early adolescence are tranquil, 
until one day she is awakened to the realization of her own ca- 
pacity for love. This awakening comes from reading Paul et 





11La Femme de trente ans, p. 12. ‘‘Les jeunes filles se créent souvent de 
nobles, de ravissantes images, de figures tout idéales, et se forgent des idées 
chimériques sur les hommes, sur les sentiments, sur le monde; puis elles attri- 
buent innocemment 4 un caractére les perfections qu’elles ont révées, et s’y con- 
fient; elles aiment dans l'homme de leur choix cette créature imaginaire; mais 
plus tard, quand il n’est plus temps de s’affranchir du malheur, la trompeuse 
apparence qu’elles ont embellie, leur premiére idcie enfin se change en un squelette 
odieux.”’ 
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Virginie, which for her is worse than an obscene book. Her 
heart awakening, Véronique begins the life of day-dreams in- 
dulged in by almost all young girls. Had she been free to be 
with young men, and then to marry one that she loved, Véro- 
nique would have been a wonderful wife and mother. Instead, in 
accordance with custom her father finds her a husband—a hor- 
rible, forty-seven-year-old miser, afflicted with a skin disease 
which makes him all the more repulsive. Pure and charming, 
young Véronique is handed over to this creature. When she first 
sees him, a wave of nausea sweeps over her. Pushed by her 
priest and her parents, she agrees to marry him because in her 
innocence, she does not realize what marriage means. “Thus, 
Church, family, society, everything was an accomplice to this 
marriage.’ After marriage, her freshness begins to fade, she 
grows thin and ugly; for her life of suffering has begun, a suf- 
fering infinitely worse than that of either Julie or Honorine— 
indeed, so unendurable that when she finally falls in love with 
a young peasant, Véronique actually plans to help her lover rob 
an old woman so that they can flee together. The attempt at rob- 
bery leads to murder and the young peasant is guillotined. Bal- 
zac’s viewpoint is not ambiguous: he clearly blames society for 
this crime. 


Augustine Guillaume (La Maison du _ chat-qui-pelote), 
daughter of a wealthy merchant, is also brought up in strict 
innocence. She is permitted to read only certain suitable books; 
she and her sister never go out alone. Sweet young Augustine 
has no idea of reality, living as she does in a convent-like atmos- 
phere; she falls in love at first sight with a handsome young 
artist, of noble family, who has been pursuing her in the 
Spanish fashion. Like Véronique reading the fatal novel, Au- 
gustine is awakened to a new intoxication when she catches her 
first glimpse of Theodore. Just as determined as Julie d’Aigle- 
mont to follow the call of her heart, she too makes a foolish 
marriage because of her ignorance. This bourgeoise who should 
have been a merchant’s wife marries into the nobility, where she 
is an obvious misfit. She finally dies of a broken heart after 
years of suffering and neglect. Had she been Theodore’s mis- 
tress, Augustine would have been unhappy at his infidelities, 
but she would have soon realized that she did not fit into his 





12Le Curé de village, p. 30. “Ainsi, l’Eglise, la famille, le monde, tout, 
jusqu’aux moindres choses fut complice de ce mariage.” 
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world and she would not have made the mistake of marrying 
out of her class. 


In Le Contrat de mariage, Balzac is quite outspoken on 
this subject of pre-marital relations. Paul de Mannerville has 
fallen desperately in love with beautiful Natalie Evangelista. 
His love is purely physical; Paul realizes this but he knows that 
there is no other way to possess Natalie except through marriage. 
Natalie is perfectly aware that her power over Paul comes from 
his passion for her and she exploits this to the utmost, all the 
while pretending to be a model of chastity and leading her ador- 
ing lover to marriage and certain misery. If custom had per- 
mitted, Paul could have possessed Natalie and after several 
months she would have appeared in her true colors: “When un- 
happiness comes up between two beings who have undertaken to 
make each other’s lives agreeable and easy to bear, it springs 
from the contact produced by continuous intimacy which does 
not exist between two unmarried young people and which cannot 
exist as long as the French laws and customs are not changed.’’"* 


The behaviour of girls like Julie, Augustine and Hortense 
Hulot (La Cousine Bette), and Natalie is certainly far from 
passive. These girls all rush with undignified haste toward their 
goal of marriage, scarcely even bothering with feminine wiles 
and coquetry. Their strict upbringing by no means hampers 
their determination to get a husband by fair means or foul. 
Hortense Hulot pursues the sculptor Wenceslas relentlessly, 
taking him away from Cousin Bette without the slightest re- 
morse. Has the careful upbringing of these girls, the years of 
training in the repression of instincts, in propriety and lady-like 
behaviour all gone to naught? And what is one to think of 
Rosalie Watteville (Albert Savarus)? She, too, is brought up 
under the strictest surveillance. Drawing, music, and dancing 
are all forbidden. At eighteen, Miss Watteville is a mousy little 
creature, demure in manner, and completely insignificant. How- 
ever, underneath this quiet exterior is hidden an iron will and a 
vicious character. The repression under which she has lived had 





13Le Contrat de mariage, p. 226. ‘‘Quand le malheur se dresse entre deux 
étres qui ont entrepris de se rendre l’un 4 l'autre la vie agréable et facile 4 porter, 
il nait du contact produit par une intimité continuelle qui n’existe point entre 
deux jeunes gens 4 marier, et ne saurait exister tant que les moeurs et les lois ne 
seront pas changées en France.” 
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no effect whatsoever upon her behaviour. Her curiosity aroused 
by her neighbor, Albert Savarus, the girl stays awake until three 
o'clock to spy on him as he works. Desperately in love with this 
man whom she has never met, and who is completely oblivious 
to her existence, Rosalie is on fire when she sees him in church. 
Now that she is in love, very little is needed to enlighten the 
innocent Rosalie. As in the case of Véronique, a novel begins 
to open her eyes. Then she surprises her maid with Jérome, Sa- 
varus’ valet. The final awakening comes when she intercepts 
Savarus’ correspondence, opening his letters to his mistress. Now 
she knows the meaning of the strange emotions she has been 
experiencing. The long years of protective shielding—all in vain! 
Rosalie is as shameless as the courtesan Coralie. Is there any 
use in trying to repress the instincts of nature? 


Should girls be enlightened? Should we restrain their minds? If you keep 
them from thinking, you bring about the sudden explosion so well depicted 
in Moliére’s character Agnes, and you place this concentrated spirit, so new, so 


perspicacious, as quick to act and as direct as a savage, at the mercy of a chance 
happening.!4 


On the other hand, when girls are told the facts of life and 
their romantic illusions are doused with cold water, who can 
tell if the results will not be just as disastrous? When girls with 
a strict upbringing like Rosalie Watteville, Hortense Hulot, and 
Virginie Guillaume react so violently to the first symptoms of 
love, what would have happened had they been allowed com- 
plete freedom? Balzac, who believed that religion was absolutely 
indispensable to restrain the depraved tendencies of humanity, 
who abominated the sentimentality of the English in their pre- 
tense that all girls were virtuous, could not fail to see that a girl 
given complete freedom might become utterly shameless. As the 
novelist grew older, his philosophy of individualism was modified. 
He realized that the claims of society are not based on empty 
conventions, but on necessary laws. In his preface to the Comédie 
humaine he attacks Rousseau’s naive belief in the natural good- 
ness of man: “Man is neither good nor evil, he is born with 
instincts and aptitudes; society, far from depraving him as 





14Albert Savarus, p. 27. ‘‘Doit-on éclairer les jeunes filles? doit-on com- 
primer leur esprit? . . . si vous les empéchez de penser, vous arrivez 4 la subite 
explosion si bien peinte dans le personnage d’Agnés par Moliére, et vous mettez 


cet esprit comprimé, si neuf, si perspicace, rapide et conséquent comme le sauvage, 
4 la merci d’un événement.” 
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Rousseau claimed, polishes him, makes him better.’’* This he 
wrote in 1842, when he was forty-three years old. For the ma- 
ture Balzac, marriage and. the family are the very basis of society, 
and all the education of girls should be directed toward this aim. 
“The destiny of woman and her only glory is to make men’s 
hearts beat.’ All of his life Balzac had believed this, even when 
he preached trial marriage. His whole aim in advocating sexual 
emancipation was not to give women equality with men, but to 
make them better wives and mothers. As the novelist reaches 
middle age, it becomes apparent that for him, the ideal young 
girl is exactly the same as the classic French ideal: pure, in- 
nocent, gentle and submissive; the girl who realizes instinctively 
that she represents the family, that her happiness will come from 
submerging her individuality into the family group: “There- 
fore I look upon the family and not the individual as the true 
social entity. In this respect, at the risk of being regarded as a 
reactionary, I side with Bossuet and de Bonald, instead of join- 
ing the moderns.”'” 


In the same year as the preface to the Comédie humaine ap- 
peared that interesting analysis of feminine psychology and re- 
action to marriage, Les Mémoires de deux jeunes mariées. In 
this novel passionate love appears as a destructive force. Louise 
de Chaulieu and Renée de Maucombe both have the same con- 
vent education. Louise marries from passionate love; Renée 
makes a marriage of convenience with a much older man, for 
whom she feels only affectionate pity. Louise’s marriage is 
sterile; Renée has three fine children. Louise’s husband dies; 
Renée’s has a fine political career. Finally Louise herself dies 
after a second marriage also based on romantic love. Balzac 
is pointing out to his readers that happiness in marriage is not 
what it seems: the bliss of romantic love; but rather the quiet 
serenity of family life. The woman who makes a marriage of 
convenience and sacrifices herself for her husband and children 





1sAvant-propos, XXX. “L’homme n'est ni bon ni méchant, il nait avec 
des instincts et des aptitudes; la Société, loin de le dépraver, comme l’a prétendu 
Rousseau, le perfectionne, le rend meilleur.” 

1¢Revue parisienne, Brussels, 1840, p. 312. Quoted in Curtius, Balzac, 
French translation by Henri Jourdan, 1923, p. 312. ‘‘La destinée de la femme 
et sa seule gloire est de faire battre le coeur des hommes.” 

17Avant-propos, XXXI. “Aussi regardé-je la Famille et non 1’individu 
comme le véritable élément social. Sous ce rapport, au risque d’étre regardé 
comme un esprit rétrograde, je me range du cété de Bossuet et de Bonald, au 
lieu d’aller avec les novateurs modernes.”’ 
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will find a peace and happiness unknown to the woman who 
marries for romantic love. 


Renée de Maucombe was one of the virtuous women whom 
the novelist had listed in his preface to the Comédie humaine 
in order to defend himself against the charges that he had de- 
picted only sinful women. Of the others mentioned—Pierrette, Ur- 
sule Mirouet, Constance Birotteau, La Fosseuse, Eugénie Gran- 
det, Pauline de Villenoix, Eve Chardon, Agathe Rouget—most 
of these gentle maidens appear only briefly and have little color. 
Their pallor, which makes Paul Flat and Jules Bertaut accuse 
Balzac of drawing only dull young girls, is in the nature of 
things. As Balzac says so eloquently, sin is always much more 
interesting than virtue; vice has a thousand colors, virtue but 
one. However, the novelist does paint one full-length portrait 
of a girl and a very appealing one, in Ursule Mirouet. Ursule 
will make an ideal wife, and of all the marriages in the Comédie 
humaine, hers is one of the happiest. 


Ursule is brought up by three old men, all devoted to her, 
all determined to protect her from evil. She learns everything: 
not only sewing, cooking, and music, but botany, history, geo- 
graphy, just as a boy would; but her moral education is dif- 
ferent. “These principles, quite different from those to be given 
to men, were suitable for a woman, the good genius and the 
conscience of the family the hidden source of the beauty of 
domestic life—in short, almost a queen within the home.”’** 


When Ursule falls in love with a young man she has 
seen only from a distance, her guardian, Dr. Minoret, handles 
her with great tact and intelligence. He makes no attempt to 
repress her natural instincts, allowing her to see the young man, 
Savinien, and even to be alone with him, because he trusts her 
innate modesty and purity. However, he does make his ward 
wait until she can find out what sort of man Savinien is and 
until the youth can prove himself worthy of her love. Above 
all, Ursule must not pursue the man she loves. The girl’s role 
must be passive: “The destinies of men are one thing, those of 
women something else. Women do not have as we do, the right 
to drive toward their goals in the light of day. Therefore, in 





18Ursule Mirouet, p. 60. ‘Ces principes, tout autres que ceux 4 donner aux 
hommes, convenaient 4 une femme, le génie et la conscience de la famille, 
l’élégance secréte de la vie domestique, enfin presque reine au sein du ménage.” 
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you, modesty is the insurmountable barrier which keeps safe the 
secrets of your heart.’’® 


Ursule scarcely needs to be told this, because her natural 
humility and delicacy make her feel unworthy of Savinien, whose 
family belongs to the nobility, while hers has the stain of illegi- 
timacy. Moreover, she is so sensitive and pure that physical 
love affects her violently. When Savinien kisses her for the first 
time she is so upset that she cries out, and the boy realizes that 
he must learn to repress his ardour. For two years they see 
each other constantly, but Savinien treats her with the greatest 
respect. Finally, after long tribulations and adversities, they are 
able to marry and we know that Ursule will make an ideal 
wife and mother. 


The evolution of Balzac’s ideas on the education of girls 
for marriage has in reality shown a deep unity, as indeed do 
almost all of his theories. “. . . . These theories of Balzac do not 
include any contradictory element, but on the contrary they 
give us the impression of a train of thought which, although 
neglecting to point out the route it is pursuing, goes nonetheless 
in one well-defined direction.”’2° 


Even in his twenties, when Balzac wrote the Physiologie du 
mariage, he had no idea of attacking the institution of marriage 
and the family. Indeed, his aim was quite the contrary. He 
pleaded in favor of freedom for the girl in order that she make 
a better wife and mother. The stated purpose of the Physiologie 
was to remedy the ill which destroys marriage—infidelity ; 
broader education for the girl would help to counteract this 
evil. The novelist’s aim to strengthen the family remained con- 
stant throughout his career, but his views on the means of 
achieving this end vary. Although he always believes that the 
ideal marriage should be based on love, in the Mémoires de deux 
jeunes mariées, work of his maturity, Balzac seems to prefer 





19Ibid., p. 111. “Autres sont les destinées de l'homme, autres sont celles 
de la femme. . . . la femme n’a pas comme nous la faculté de poursuivre au 
gtand jour l’accomplissement de ses voeux. Aussi la pudeur est-elle chez vous, .. . 
la barriére infranchissable qui garde les secrets de votre coeur.” 

20H.U. Forest, L’Esthétique du roman balzacien, 1950, p. 232. “*. . . ces 
théories de Balzac ne renferment aucun élément qui se contredit, mais nous 
donnent au contraire l’impression d'une pensée qui, tout en négligeant de nous 


indiquer la route qu’elle suit, n’en marche pas moins dans une direction unique 
et bien détérminée.” 
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the marriage of convenience where the wife sacrifices herself 
for her husband and her children. Thus the viewpoint of Balzac, 
whose writings have been considered dangerous and immoral 
for the young, is basically the same as that of the most con- 
servative and idealistic philosopher. 


Helen T. Garrett 
Ursinus College 





GIOVANNI PASCOLI AS PLAYWRIGHT 


Ry IS COMMON in modern times that a writer (and especially a 
poet) does not consider himself full-fledged until he has tried 
to create a dramatic masterpiece. This seems to be true even 
of those who are least capable of understanding a reality which 
is outside themselves : the lyric poets. Pascoli is one of them. Ever 
intent on the beating of his own heart, he is perhaps, by the 
very bent of his nature, most remote from the theater. His emo- 
tions may expand beyond the boundaries imposed by his person- 
ality only in symbolic form; they cannot be transmuted into 
action and flesh-and-blood characters. The reason is to be found 
in the fact that he lived a drama of his own from childhood on 
so intensely that he was not able to gain perspective on it, se- 
parate it from himself, and grant it an autonomous existence. 
However, for the very reason that he was indissolubly engaged 
in a tragedy, all his life he cherished the ambition of writing 
theatrical works. Many he sketched out; one only, and a very 
brief one, he finished; and he never ceased to believe that one 
day he would see the others completed. 


In 1924, twelve years after the poet’s death, the Bologna 
publisher Zanichelli brought out a book edited by Maria Pascoli, 
Nell’Anno Mille e schemi di altri drammi. This book, ignored 
by the critics, had at least the effect of casting some light on an 
aspect of Pascoli’s personality hitherto unknown: a yearning 
for dramatic verse which never became a reality on the stage, 
but which achieved stature independently as lyric poetry. This 
is the meaning of the book: it tells us something about the 
origins of Pascoli’s more ambitious works, the finest Canti di 
Castelvecchio, the loftiest of the Poemi Conviviali (“Solon”) 
and the most famous of his Latin poems: “Thallusa.”’ 


Nell’ Anno Mille is the first of the dramas planned by Pascoli 
and the only one he completed. It was revised several times' to 
satisfy the exacting taste of Renzo Bossi, a young composer 
who wanted to adapt it as an opera. 


For years Pascoli entertained the idea of basing a play 
on the legend of the last night of the year 999 A.D., a legend 
created by the imagination of Romantic writers, followed by 


1G. Pascoli, Nell’Anno Mille, etc. (Bologna: Zanichelli, 1924), pp. 55-67. 
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such authors as Sismondi and Michelet, and later taken up 
and embellished by Carducci. Pascoli’s first notes date from 
1895, while the last version, newly entitled J] Ritorno del Giullare, 
must be assigned to the year 1910. Evidently he conceived the 
play at the beginning of his career as a poet. 


The first of Carducci’s “discorsi’”, Dello svolgimento della 
letteratura nazionale, must have impressed him as an excellent 
background for a drama in which the action was to be nothing 
but a symbol, or rather a succession of symbols culminating in 
one alone: man’s life unfolding on this earth between the poles 
of joy and pain, of love and death. 


The facts propounded by Carducci are central to the theme 
of Nell’Anno Mille; they are the atmosphere in which Pascoli’s 
characters move and act. It might prove useful to make a brief 
comparison between the play and the first “discorso”. 


In both cases we are at the last night of the first millen- 
nium after Christ. In Nell’Anno Mille, on the stage, we see “a 
castle tower” near “a village church’? and not far from a clois- 
tered cemetery ; the crowd assemble and pray. Carducci speaks of 
“throngs gathered silently in groups about the feudal manors, 
crouched and sobbing in the dark churches and cloisters.”* In 
Pascoli there is a prophet who says, quoting from Revelation: 
“The dragon shall stay in the abyss a thousand years’*; and 
then he repeats: “one thousand, no more.”® And in Carducci 
we find: “A thousand and no more, according to tradition Jesus 
had said: after a thousand years, one could read in the Apo- 
calypse, Satan shall be unchained.”’* Another passage directly 
based on Carducci is to be found in the finale of Pascoli’s play. 
A song is heard: 


2Ibid., p. 2. 


3G. Carducci, Opere, Ed. Naz. (Bologna: Zanichelli, 1935), VII, 5: 
“Turbe raccolte in gruppi silenziosi intorno ai manieri feudali, accosciate e sin- 
ghiozzanti nelle chiese tenebrose e nei chiostri.”” 

4G. Pascoli, op cit., p. 4: “Il drago stara nell’abisso/anni mille.” 

sIbid., p. 4: “mille, non pit!” 

6G. Carducci, op. cit., p. 4: “Mille e non pid mille, aveva secondo la 


tradizione detto Gest: dopo mille anni, leggevasi nell’Apocalipsi, Satana sara 
disciolto.”” 
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Orior Aay... 

Il Torriere It’s the skylark. 

Orior BR save 

Il Tortiere 

(cries out) Life, happiness. 

People 

(in a whisper) The day? The sun?7 


And Carducci had written: “And what a joyful amazement, 
what a cry went up to the sky . . . when the sun, eternal fountain 


of light and life, rose triumphantly on the first morning of the 
year 1000!’ 


But if the framework is removed there is nothing else 
which recalls Carducci. There was too much difference between 
the two poets. Carducci was a spirit turned outward, and his 
poetry, even at its most impressive, most powerful, as in “Alle 
fonti del Clitunno” and in “Miramar,” was often tinged by ora- 
tory and, one might say, by a certain descriptive quality; more- 
over, the poet frequently wasted his inward power in polemics. 
Carducci was a classicist who lived in a romantic era, and his re- 
bellious spirit felt little need to go beyond the expression of the 
struggle between Classicism and Romanticism. Pascoli, on the 
other hand, was by nature contemplative, removed from turmoil, 
ever bent on intensifying an idea or a human emotion; so intent 
was he, indeed, that his poetry was often weakened by an excess 
of tension. His purpose of expressing humanity in symbolic form 
caused him to grasp at any symbol, which he sometimes squeezed 
to the point of making it say what he wanted it to say; from 
this exaggeration stem many of the defects that can be found in 
his poetry. But when Pascoli reaches the necessary balance and 
fusion between the story and its meaning, he creates his great- 
est lyrics such as “Il Libro” and “Paulo Ucello.” It follows that 
the central and profoundly poetic theme of Nell’Anno Mille does 
not and could not trace its origins to Carducci, even if the latter 
provided the external atmosphere of the play. 


In Nell’Anno Mille the young Torriere, in love with Orior, 
cannot believe in death or in the end of the world; he feels that 





7G. Pascoli, op. cit., pp. 32-33: Orior: Un grido . . ./ Il Torriere: 
E I’ allodola./ Orior: E la. . . Il Torriece (con un grido altissimo) : La vita, la 
felicita./Popolo (sommessamente) : Il giorno? il sole?” 


8G. Carducci, op. cit., p. 5: “E che stupore di gioia, che grido sali al cielo 
. . . quando il sole, eterno fonte di luce e di vita, si levd trionfale la mattina 
dell’anno mille! .. .” 
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Orior is his, his for eternity. And if he does happen to speak of 
death, he says that even the angels, seeing them together, will 
say : “Those are two lives of the world that died . . . they loved 
for their moment and will love for ever.”® This is exclaimed 
by Torriere after Orior has said to him: “Do not think of the 
sadness of love,’ and has begged him to kill her because: “T 
shall die by your hand.”" This is the theme of love linked with 
death, which will later become a paean to life. 


The theme of death permeates the brief play throughout, 
in a way far more human than the expectation of the end of the 
world would imply. We see a young mother who has lost her 
child. Leaning over the grave she delivers a lullaby in the Pas- 
coli manner, such as we find in Myricae or in the Canti di Cas- 
telvecchio. She awaits death, because afterwards she will be 
enabled to see the child once more. (This theme will be taken 
up again by Pascoli and enriched greatly in one of his most 
memorable creatures: the slave-mother Thallusa, who anticipates 
seeing her child in heaven, but weeps because she has lost him 
before he had smiled and fears that when she sees him again 
he will not be able to smile at her). In Nell’Anno Mille the 
mother is disconcerted when the sun reappears, because death 
is not vouchsafed to her. At that moment she breaks into a 
loud lament: “T still live . . . he is still dead.”"* The play closes 
with these words that balance the final cry of the two lovers 
(“Life, happiness”) and are at one and the same time the tones 
of death and a song to life; the mother, in her grief, draws close 
to the cross, embraces it, and thus signifies that she is reconciled 
to living. So we have the main aspects of human existence: love 
and death, joy and grief; joy in the “life and happiness” of the 
lovers, grief in the life and tribulations of the mother who has 
lost her child. 


A balance of the themes is already achieved in the first 
draft of Nell’Anno Mille. Among the other versions the only 
one which deserves attention is that entitled J] Ritorno del 
Giullare, where the troubadour Gaucelm, who sings fragments 


9G. Pascoli, op. cit., p. 30: “Son quelle/due vite del mondo caduto./S’ama- 
rono il loro minuto/e s’adoreranno per sempre!” 


1olbid., p. 29: “Non pensare in questo momento . . ./alla tristezza 
dell’amore.”’ 


"Ibid., p. 27: “Sard morta di tua mano.” 
12 Tbid., p. 36: “Io vivo ancora! . . . E morto ancora!” 
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of his poems, is substituted for Torriere. The action is faster- 
paced and the short play is superior because it has been relieved 
of the prosaic passages that were to be found in the first version. 
There remain, however, the over-facile and colorless lullaby and 
the too-catching strophes addressed to the dead by the people. 


The other plays drafted by Pascoli are little more than 
fragments. One of them, J due cavrioli, is a rendering of a 
Decameron novella (Giorn. 11, Nov. v1) in which Boccaccio tells 
of a woman nicknamed “la Cavriuola” who finds her two sons 
stolen from her as infants by corsairs. Pascoli basically reorients 
the tale by introducing new elements, such as the killing of 
Giusfredi by Giannotto (“lo Scacciato”) with the mother wit- 
nessing the scene and recognizing the slain man as her son. In 
Boccaccio the woman lives her drama, but does not absorb in her- 
self all the elements of the story; in Pascoli’s account every- 
thing is instead concentrated in her tragedy and what is left 
serves only as a backdrop. A story previously of great stature 
and considerable scope is limited to a one-sided interpretation 
and is turned merely into a new rendition of the scene of the 
mother embracing the cross in the finale of Nell’Anno Mille, 
that is to say, into a further development of the concept of the 
identity of life and tribulation. 


Among the other outlines, most of which it will not be 
possible to consider here, by far the most noteworthy is Gretchen’s 
Tochter, which was to be entitled in final form La figlia di Ghita. 
It is written in prose, ready for rendering into verse; that is, it 
has passed the first two phases or “respiri” as Alfieri would put 
it. Here Pascoli continues Faust in a new and original manner. 


The short drama opens with a quotation from Marlowe: 
“Be I a devil, yet God may pity me.” These words, that Mar- 
lowe puts on Faustus’ lips, are now assigned to Mephistopheles. 
Indeed the whole work is centered on Mephistopheles, who sheds 
the devilish nature to which Marlowe and Goethe had relegated 
him and becomes human. The plot is very simple: a group of 
students want to see Faust; on the way they meet Marta 
Schwerdlein, who has raised Margarethe’s daughter, Perdita, 
by now fully adult. Mephistopheles mingles with them. Soon 
he is left alone with Perdita, who feels a certain apprehensive 
attraction towards him. Gradually, under the goad of her 
stepmother’s reproaches, she determines to leave her home and 
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follow the stranger, having found in him the pity and the com- 
passion she needs. At the same time an extraordinary event 
occurs: Mephistopheles has been reverent in his treatment of 
Perdita, and the angels sing: “His Hell has had a remembrance 
of heaven. It is Hell no more.”** The voice of the Lord replies: 
“Demon he is but he partakes of the angelic. Let him be man!” 
And Mephistopheles, by virtue of the little good he has done, 
suddenly is transformed into a man. Now he looks at the world 
with different eyes and utters a definition of evil that explains 
many aspects of Pascoli’s poetry : “Evil is a discord, a blow to the 
quiet, solemn, mild, gentle harmony of the universe.”"* Perdita, 
who comes to meet him, finds him radically altered. He says that 
God forgives (as He had forgiven the dying Margarethe) and 
urges her to return to her home. Now that he is a man he must 
die. Perdita gives this man the name of Love; and he, while 
speaking of death, defines love: “Death! . . . Love is an impulse 
of the soul to hold back the fleeing life . . . that makes death 
non-existent.”’'S 


In the lyric play (for Pascoli is always lyric) we find a 
revival of the ancient story of the creation of man, half angel 


and half devil, and at the same time the everlasting motif of 
love conjoined with death, a theme that reaches here a happier 
conclusion than in Nell’Anno Mille. It is a time-honored motif, 
especially popular during the romantic era. Pascoli himself, 
when he first outlined the plot of this play, either had already 
taken it up or was about to do so in one of his best poems: 
“Solon,” where the song of love and the song of death coalesce 
into a single strain for the old lawgiver, who at the end ex- 
claims: “May I learn it and die!’”'7 


It may be useful to note how the poet exploited the mythical 
character of Mephistopheles. In Goethe he is the necessary evil 


13Ibid., p. 163: “Il suo inferno ha avuto una rimembranza del cielo. Non 
é pid inferno.” 

14]bid., p. 163: ‘‘E demonio, ma ha dell’angelo. Sia uomo!”’ 

isIbid., p. 163: “Il male @ una stonatura, una scossa che si da al quieto, 
solenne, mite, soave sonito dell’universo.”’ 

1e[bid., p. 168: “Morte! . . . l’amore @ uno slancio dell’anima per 
trattenere la vita che fugge! . . . che fa che la morte non sia!’’ 

17G. Pascoli, Poesie (Milano, 1939), p. 688: ‘“‘Ch’io l’impari e muoia.” 
—On the development of the Love and Death theme in Pascoli’s poetry, see: 
C. Rossi, Amore e morte nella poesia pascoliana, 2a ed., Lanciano, 1949. 
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on earth, “the spirit of negation’, so much so that Faust must 
reaffirm again and again his faith in action and in life. In 
Pascoli’s play Mephistopheles becomes an incarnation of that 
goodness which conquers evil by dint of compassion; hence he is 
accorded the boon of humanity and of death. Essentially this 
is in perfect harmony with the goodness of the poet—that good- 
ness which was at times “too good.” 


These and a few other outlines are Pascoli’s dramas. He 
traced them all between 1894 and 1904 (if the dates of further 
elaborations are excluded). It was the period of his greatest 
works: the Primi Poemetti, the Poemi Conviviali, and the Canti 
di Castelvecchio. Of course, many of the images and ideas that 
we find in these three volumes of poems are similar to those 
which appear in the plays. In Nell’Anno Mille there are many 
phrases that recall the most beautiful cosmic lines of “Il Ciocco,” 
as when the sun is spoken of as “dead like a lantern hanging 
from a branch”'*; or when one meets with a passage of lyric 
inspiration, such as the following: “Orior: Do you not know 
that dawn is dead?—Torriere: Let us go and seek the dawn 
among the faded stars’”®; or like this simile, “The sky closed 
like a book nevermore to be opened,’’*° which recalls a well 
known symbol of Pascoli’s: “Il Libro.” Of the other numerous 
similarities I shall quote only one; in Gretchen’s Tochter we read: 
“The stars are there . . . eternal, brief vision,”*' which must be 
contrasted with these lines from “Le Ciaramelle”: “Now that 
the stars are yonder, sublime, aware of our brief mystery.”’** 


It is apparent that what Pascoli might have expressed in a 
theatrical work, had he ever produced an important one, was 
being expressed or had already been said by him in his poems. 
What we have seen, moreover, tends to confirm the idea with 
which this paper opened. Pascoli is a lyric poet, too much bound 
up with his inner world to be able to disengage it from himself 





18G. Pascoli, Nell’Anno Mille etc., p. 6: “‘Spento come un lume appeso a 
un ramo.” 


1w]bid., p. 25: Orior: Ma non sai ch’é morta l’aurora?—Il] Torriere: 
Andiamo, l’aurora, a cercarla/tra mezzo le stelle appassite. . 

20[bid., p. 6: “Il ciel s’é chiuso, come si chiude/un libro che non s’apre 
pia.” 

21Ibid., p. 163: “Le stelle son 1a . . . eterne, visione breve.” 


22G. Pascoli, Poesie, ed cit., p. 1000: ‘‘or che le stelle son 14 sublimi/con 
scie del nostro breve mistero.”” 
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and give it an independent existence. The little that has survived 
of his dramatic works is enough to show that as a playwright 
he would have failed irretrievably. Reading Nell’Anno Mille 
and the outlines of the other plays, one senses the lack of solid 
construction, the excessive importance attached to the symbol, 
and the consequent weakness of the characters, who are indeed 
pallid and passive, devoid of any appearance of real life. The 
quality of the verse need not be mentioned here; since we are 
dealing with unfinished works, the considerable failure in poetic 
power may be passed over. If Pascoli had completed all his 
plays, they would be read today perhaps only to discover some 
few fine images or to find the relationship of certain lines and 
themes with those of his poems, but no one would regard them 
as theatrical works. They would be read, that is to say, for the 
same reason for which it is interesting to read these sketches. 


Giovanni Cecchetti 


University of California, Berkeley. 








ANNETTE VON DROSTE-HULSHOFF’S JUDENBUCHE: 
A STUDY IN REALISM 


O* JANUARY 14 1840, Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff wrote to 
her poetess friend, Henriette von Hohenhausen: “I have 
written a short tale which seems to me in many ways to be 
well done but which, taken as a whole, seems unworthy of 
publication. It is my first attempt in prose, and one should not 
make one’s debut with a first effort'.”” The short narrative to 
which Annette so modestly refers here is Die Judenbuche, a work 
which we now admire almost unqualifiedly as a fascinating 
murder tale and a brilliant achievement in the field of the novella. 


Although Die Judenbuche has by now acquired historical 
significance as a landmark in the development of realistic prose 
fiction in Germany, it actually belongs to no one movement or 
school. For, if in style and content the work seems to be a pure 
example of early realistic writing, in its peculiar feeling-tone 
and in its melodramatic moments it is often strongly redolent 
of romanticism. Indeed, at times the starkness of the realism 
and the author’s sociological preoccupation even cause one to 
feel the work as an early example of naturalism. Its excellence, 
of course, lies in the very fact that it is all of these at once: a 
synthesis of what has gone before and of what is barely nascent, 
and an anticipation at the same time of what is to come. 


The incident related in Die Judenbuche—the murder of a 
Jewish trader and the subsequent suicide of the repentant mur- 
derer—is one which actually occured. The story of Friedrich 
Mergel’s prototype in real life is related by Annette’s uncle, 
August Freiherr von Haxthausen, in his Story of an Algerian 
Slave*. Annette was familiar with her uncle’s account, as we 
know from a letter to her friend Schliiter (August 24, 1839) 
in which she mentions reading it once again. In composing her 
tale, however, she drew not so much on this account as upon 
her memory of the events as related to her years before by her 
grandfather. She assures us at one point in Die Judenbuche that 


1*Geschrieben habe ich eine kleine Erzahlung, in der manches gelungen, 
aber das Ganze nicht der Herausgabe wiirdig scheint. Es ist mein erster Versuch 
in Prosa, und mit Versuchen soll man nicht auftreten.” 

2Die Geschichte eines Algierer Sklaven first appeared in print in 1818 in 
the periodical Die Winschelrute. It has been included in the Schulte-Kemming- 
haus edition of Die Judenbuche on pp. 61 ff. It is this edition (Dortmund: 
Ruhfus Verlag, 1925) which was used in the preparation of this study. 
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the events which she is relating are true and that she has not 
tampered with the facts*. If we compare Die Judenbuche with 
her uncle’s account, however, we cannot quite accept this asser- 
tion as being completely true, for we find in her tale several 
details which are at variance with her uncle’s version of the 
story. Annette herself admits this in effect at the close of her 
tale when she states that the story is true in all of its “main 
particulars’*. What we actually have in Die Judenbuche, then, 
is a carefully and consciously created illusion of reality, a work 
based on an actual occurence, to be sure, but in which the facts 
have been so combined and the narrative as a whole so colored 
by the imagination and temperament of the writer that out of 
the original situation an entirely new situation has grown which 
far surpasses its real counterpart in both interest and signifi- 
cance. 


The opening sequence of Die Judenbuche reads almost like 
the introductory paragraph of a case history, so matter-of-fact 
is its tone: 

Friedrich Mergel, born in 1783, was the only son of a so-called Halbmeier, 
a property owner of inferior station, in the village of B., which, however badly 
built and smoky it may be, nevertheless delights the eye of every traveler be- 
cause of the picturesque beauty of its situation in the green, wooded ravine of 
an important and historically interesting mountain-range.5 

The utterly factual tone of this opening suggests a com- 
parison here with Annette’s celebrated French contemporary, 
Balzac, whose novels likewise often begin like case histories. 
Annette prepares her setting quite as carefully as Balzac does, 
yet with much greater concentration. A few bold strokes of the 
brush suffice to sketch in the background, and then Annette 
is ready to turn to the somber tale of her unfortunate hero. 


Friedrich is one of those heroes who are marked by fate. 
Left fatherless at nine after the death of his drunkard father, he 
has been reared by his well-meaning, but intellectually limited 
mother, from whom he has received not only his first and most 


3’. . . dies alles hat sich wirklich zugetragen; ich kann nichts davon oder 
dazu tun.” (Judenbuche, p.33) 


4"Dies hat sich nach allen Hauptumstanden wirklich so begeben im 
September des Jahres 1788." (Ibid., p. 58) 


8‘‘Friedrich Mergel, geboren 1783, war der einzige Sohn eines sogenannten 
Halbmeiers oder Grundeigentiimers geringerer Klasse im Dorfe B., das, so 
schlecht gebaut und rauchig es sein mag, doch das Auge jedes Reisenden fesselt 
durch die tiberaus malerische Schénheit seiner Lage in der griinen Waldschlucht 
eines bedeutenden und geschichtlich merkwiirdigen Gebirges.’’ (Ibid., p. 1) 
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important ethical notions but his prejudices as well. Annette 
illustrates in one significant scene how these prejudices were 
transmitted by Frau Margaret to her son. Friedrich has just 
told his mother that their neighbor, Hiilsmeyer, is a thief be- 
cause he has recently beaten Aaron, the Jewish trader, and 
taken money from him. To this Frau Margaret replies: “If he 
took money from Aaron, then you can be sure that it was 
money which that devilish Jew had cheated him out of, for 
Hiilsmeyer is a respectable member of our community, and the 
Jews are all swindlers*.” 


It is Frau Margaret’s brother, Simon Semmler, Friedrich’s 
second mentor, who first introduces the boy to evil. Annette 
suggests the sort of influence Simon will exert on his nephew 
when she portrays the two leaving Frau Margaret’s house, as 
Friedrich goes to live with his uncle. Simon, walking on ahead, 
is the devil incarnate with his flying red coat-tails which stand 
out behind him like tongues of flame’. Friedrich, following 
along behind, strangely resembles his uncle, although he is 
still young and straight, and causes one to think of a person 
who is gazing with troubled concern at the image of his future 
self which he sees reflected in a magic mirror. 


This is the turning point in Friedrich’s life and in the 
novella. Under his uncle’s evil influence, Friedrich’s moral de- 
generation begins, as he becomes more and more deeply in- 
volved in the various illegal activities in which his uncle has 
a part. We are shown how the way to sin can lead at last even 
to murder when Friedrich kills in cold blood the Jewish trader, 
Aaron, whose only offense against him is that of reminding him 
before the assembled guests at a wedding feast of the debt which 
he has not yet repaid. True to her original intention of making 
Die Judenbuche one of a series of sketches of Westphalian life, 
Annette pauses for a moment in the wedding sequence to call 
to her reader’s attention various details of the wedding celebra- 
tion and to comment on certain regional customs. Such brief 
digressions not only give the Judenbuche sociological interest 
but strengthen as well the illusion of reality which Annette is 
seeking to create. 








6‘‘Hat er dem Aaron Geld genommen, so hat ihn der verfluchte Jude 
gewiss zuvor darum betrogen. Hiilsmeyer ist ein ordentlicher, angesessener 
Mann, und die Juden sind alle Schelme.”’ (Ibid., p. 9) 

7“ . . . mit seinem Gesicht die Luft schneidend, wahrend ihm die 
Schésse des roten Rocks wie Feuerflammen nachzogen.”’ (Ibid., p. 13) 
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Quite different in tone is the murder sequence with its 
seemingly supernatural atmosphere in which voices appear to 
speak from another world. We are reminded of Tieck and Hoff- 
mann here as we suddenly find ourselves transported in this 
sequence into the romantic world where the boundary no longer 
exists between dream and reality, and one passes imperceptibly 
from one to the other. This is a curious interlude, indeed, in 
Annette’s otherwise calmly told narrative, and all the more 
startling is the abrupt return afterwards to the matter-of-fact 
tone of the beginning. After her vivid, almost melodramatic 
narration of the murder episode, Annette summarizes the 
event quite simply and objectively as follows: 


It [the fact that Aaron had been murdered] was only too true, and the 
investigation which followed revealed that the Jew, Aaron, had lost his life 
as a result of a blow on the temple by a blunt instrument, doubtless a stick . . .8 


With the exception of the very poetically told Christmas 
‘Eve ‘sequence, the matter-of-fact tone continues henceforth’ 
throughout the remainder of the novella. 


For the modern reader one of the most striking things about 
Die Judenbuche is the objectivity with which it is told. Within 
the tale proper Annette betrays neither sympathy for her hero 
nor antipathy for her villain. Even the portrait of her uncle, 
the Lord of the Manor, is only slightly idealized, and her 
peasants and villagers are quite objectively protrayed. Here 
we find none of the glamorized peasant types which we encounter 
in the contemporary tales of Immermann, Auerbach, or Gotthelf. 
In her novella Annette does not eulogize the simple country life 
as Auerbach does, nor does she wish to assert that the healthy, 
vigorous, and hard-working peasant alone can bring about the 
regeneration of society as Immermann implies in his Oberhof. 
Her peasants and villagers are real human beings, and they 
appear with all of their human weaknesses. 


Annette’s objective approach and the matter-of-fact tone of 
her novella suggest strongly the dispassionate attitude which 
the pseudo-scientific realists of the late nineteenth century sought 
to assume in approaching their work. In subject matter, too, 
Die Judenbuche anticipates the work of these naturalists with 


s‘Es war nur zu wahr, und die nachfolgende Untersuchung bewies, dass 
der Jude Aaron durch einen Schlag an die Schlafe mit einem stumpfen Instru- 
mente, wahrscheinlich einem Stabe, sein Leben verloren hatte...” (Ibid., p. 41) 
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their claim that literature should become the handmaid of science; 
for, as its sub-title suggests, Annette’s work is a Sittengemdalde, 
a study in folk-ways, which reflects its author’s sincere concern 
for sociological problems. Yet another affinity between Annette 
and the naturalists is felt in the bleakly deterministic world-view 
which her work reflects, for in Die Judenbuche, too, man is en- 
visioned as a groping, hopelessly bewildered being who is in- 
evitably foredestined to his ultimate fate by his heredity and his 
environment. These two forces hold him prisoner, as it were, 
and preside over his destiny with all the grim power assigned to 
Fate in Greek tragedy. Indeed, the world-view reflected in Die 
Judenbuche is, in a sense, even bleaker than that of the natura- 
lists, for Annette lacked, after all, their consoling belief that the 


natural sciences would one day yield a panacea for the ills of 
mankind?®. 


Annette’s deep concern for the problem which she treats in 
Die Judenbuche and her sincere compassion for her hero are 
compressed into the little prefatory poem which precedes the 
story and which makes quite clear the social message of the 
work; for from these verses it is at once apparent that Annette 
intended her story to be more than just an account of Westpha- 
lian folk-ways which might be of interest to posterity. The 
relevance of these verses is not at once apparent to the reader, 
as he begins the tale. When he rereads them, however, after 
having finished the story, their purpose suddenly becomes clear. 
Only then does he feel the full impact of these stern lines in 
which the poetess, before proceeding to her objective account of 
her hero’s tragic fate, gives full vent to her feelings and admin- 
isters a solemn rebuke to society for permitting the existence of 
conditions such as she is about to describe. As the reader con- 
siders the tale in retrospect, he appreciates, too, the appropriate- 
ness of the verse preface, for only in retrospect does he feel the 
genuinely poetic quality of the work as a whole, which he then 
sees not as a case-history, but as a sort of morality play in 
modern dress where the eternal struggle of the forces of good 
and evil is dramatically re-enacted before him. The angel of the 
piece, Frau Margaret, is feeble and ineffectual, hardly a match 
for its crafty devil, Simon, who soon gains the upper hand. Poor 


For a most enlightening discussion of Annette’s pessimism see Professor 
Walter Silz’s article, ‘‘Problems of ‘Weltanschauung’ in the works of Annette 
von Droste-Hiilshoff’’, PMLA, LXIV (September, 1949). 
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Friedrich, flaccid and weak by nature and handicapped by bad 
heredity, resists for a time the forces of evil, but they are 
mightier than he and soon engulf him. Only when he has be- 
come an old man do Friedrich’s higher moral feelings once again 
come into the ascendancy; and it is through these higher feel- 
ings that the mysterious power of the tree’s curse operates at 
the close of the tale to bring him back once more to the scene of 
Aaron’s murder and to atone there for his crime by taking his 
own life. 


Through Friedrich’s suicide the beech-tree with its cryptic 
Hebrew inscription acquires a new symbolic significance, or 
rather, through this act its true symbolic significance becomes 
apparent. For, whereas formerly it had stood merely as a dark 
and somber reminder of an unpunished crime, it now becomes the 
symbol of the law of retribution itself which, operating ineluct- 


ably and in its own mysterious way, brings all evildoers ulti- 
mately to justice. 


If up to this point in the tale the predominatly matter-of-fact 
tone has led us to believe that we have been reading just another 
case history or a study of manners 4a la Balzac, the atmosphere 
created by the introduction of this symbolic note at the close of 
the work quickly reveals to us our error. For, with the addition 
of this note the tale suddenly acquires true poetic value and be- 
comes at once elevated above the level of mere reportage. If we 
then pause to consider it in retrospect, we discover, perhaps to 
our surprise, that this poetic element has actually never been com- 
pletely absent, though often it has been quite subdued, and that 
what we have tended to feel all along as the most powerful fact- 
ual realism had not been factual realism at all, but a vision of 
such intensity and poignancy that it has seemed as eminently real 
and valid as reality itself. An actual incident has furnished the 
point of departure, it is true, but in the retelling the incident has 
somehow become so illumined and transfigured that it now 
seems to exist as a higher and completely independent reality 
in its own right, outwardly similar still to the real situation which 
inspired it, yet several times removed from it and far more pro- 
foundly significant for having been endowed with a poetic and 
symbolic value which is completely lacking in the original. 


In a letter to her friend Schliiter (December 15, 1838) 
Annette speaks of being able to work most effectively only “with 
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what is true to nature, ennobled by poesy'®.” Although these 
words do not refer specifically to Die Judenbuche, they neverthe- 
less describe most aptly the particular quality of the realism of 
the work: for the vision of life therein reflected is indeed one in 
which reality is “ennobled by poesy.” Annette could and did face 
reality boldly and fearlessly—of this Die Judenbuche offers ample 
proof; but it proves more convincingly still that its author was 
first and foremost a poetess who not only sensed poignantly but 
possessed as well the power to reveal the poetic significance of 
even the most humble reality. 


William H. McClain 
Harvard University 


to . . . im Naturgetreuen, durch Poesie veredelt.” 
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Introducing Spanish Verb Forms To A Beginning Class 


The Secondary School Committee for the Development of Functional 
Techniques for the Teaching of Spanish, of the the Research Council of the 
Modern Language Association of Southern California, presents the following 
techniques for the introduction of Spanish verb forms to beginning students. 
This technique is an expansion of a model lesson presented to the committee by 
Dr. William E. Bull, University Consultant to the Committee. 


The material attempts to represent an actual classroom situation rather than 
to describe in a theoretical fashion the steps involved in handling such a tech- 
nique. The teacher-student participation given in the model dialogue is a com- 
posite of the committee’s impressions of a typical classroom scene. 


It is not the intention of the Committee to recommend when a class should 
be given the first lesson on verb forms. This will depend on many factors, such 
as the age, grade level, grouping, etc., of the students. The research of the Com- 
mittee, however, indicates that by using this method the whole matter of verbs 
can be more effectively and more easily introduced at an earlier stage in the be- 
ginning class. 

Although all three classes of the Spanish verb are presented as a single unit 
in the following model, the Committee recommends that each teacher consider 
whether his class can assimilate the entire lesson in one meeting. In the more 


elementary stages it may be advisable to divide the model lesson into more than 
one unit. 


The recommended procedure is presented in the following dialogue. It will 
be noted that English is used to introduce the student to the verb form system. 
This is suggested as a measure of class-time economy and pedagogical efficiency 


since, at this stage, the student is learning primarily to handle a structural system 
rather than the language. 


INTRODUCTION TO SPANISH VERB FORMS 


Teacher: Today you are going to meet a kind of word in Spanish which you 
already know very well in English. I will now underline this type of word 
in an English sentence. (Writes on board: ‘John likes Mary.’’) 

Teacher: What do we call the word likes? 

Pupil: That’s a verb. 

Teacher: Right. Now, before we look at Spanish verbs, let’s notice something 
about how verbs are used in English. Let’s take the verb “‘use.’’ We say: 
(Writes on board as he talks.) 


I USE 

WE USE 
YOU USE 
HE USES 
THEY USE 


1The Committee members who participated in the preparation of this report 
are: Lydia Falcinella, Emerson Junior High School; Mabel Keefauver, Le Conte 


Junior High School; William Tucker, Dorsey High School; Robert Nasse, Valley 
Junior College, and Oscar Jiménez, Chairman, University High School . 
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Teacher: What do you notice about the forms of this verb? 
Pupil: They're all alike except “‘He uses.’ 


Teacher: Fine. Now, let's try another. (Has student write another English con- 
jugation on the board.) 


I EAT 

WE EAT 
YOU EAT 
HE EATS 
THEY EAT 


Teacher: If you were teaching English to a Spaniard, what would you tell him 
to watch for in using these verbs? 


Pupil: The verb is always the same except when he is doing it; then you add S. 


Teacher: Very good. How the verbs end depends on who is doing the action. 
Now, let’s see how this very same idea is used by people who talk Spanish. 
I'm now going to write the Spanish forms of ‘‘use’’ beside the English ones 
which we already have on the board. 


uso 
USAMOS 
USA 
USA 
USAN 


You will notice that the Spanish verb has more endings than the English 
but as in English, much of it is the same. Who has already discovered 
what part stays the same. 

Pupil: The “us” is the same in all of them. 

Teacher: That's right. (Draws a box around the stems, as below.) 


|} us;o 
US | AMOS 
US |A 
US| A 

| US | AN 





Teacher: Is there any other part that stays the same? 
Pupil: Except for the first one, they all have an A in them. 
Teacher: (Draws box around the model vowels.) 


us | oOo 

US | A | MOS 
US |A 

US| A 

US |A/|N 


Very good. All have an A in them except this first one, “uso.” You might 
call this one the “rugged individualist’’, because it says that J want to be 
different. So what does the O stand for? 
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Pupil: It stands for “‘I’’. 

Teacher: Exactly. Now what else do you observe? 

Pupil: MOS must mean “WE.” 

Teacher: Perfect. 

Pupil: Does the N on the end mean more than one? 

Teacher: It does. It means ‘‘they’’ or ‘‘you,”’ plural. Now, before we go any 


farther let’s put another verb on the board in the same fashion. (Teacher 
writes ‘‘observar’’ on board and boxes the three major parts.) 





OBSERV | O 
OBSERV | A | MOS 
OBSERV | A 
OBSERV | A 
OBSERV |A/N 

















Teacher: What do you suppose this verb means? 

Pupil: “Observe.” 

Teacher: Correct. What part of the verb told you that it means ‘‘observe’’? 

Pupil: The part in the first box. 

Teacher: Well, then, what's the rest of the verb good for? 

Pupil: To tell you who does it. 

Teacher: That’s right. Now, just as in English the Spanish verb has a part 
which tells us what is being done (points to stem box) and another part 
which says who is doing it. (points to the ending boxes). If I now draw 
a box around ‘“‘use’’ so that the S of ‘‘he uses’’ is in a box by itself, can 
you tell me the real difference between the English and the Spanish verb 
forms? 

Pupil: Every Spanish verb has something that tells who is doing it. 

Teacher: Very good. There’s just one point to watch, a place where we cannot 
always be certain who's talking. Can anyone point this out? 

Pupil: “You” and ‘“‘he’’ end alike. 

Teacher: That's right; just as in English. We will talk more about this later 
but first let’s practice for a moment. I will say “‘who” and you say the 
whole verb form in Spanish that should be used with the person I mention. 
Ready. “We.” 

Pupil: “Usamos.”’ 

Teacher: “They.” 

Pupil: *‘Usan’’, etc., etc. 


Teacher: All right. You now know how to tell who is doing something. You 
only have to learn the part of the verb which tells you what is being done. 
Actually, you can guess at this part very often and to prove it we'll play 
a game which might be called, ‘“The Verb Detective.” You are all going 
to be detectives and you will have to figure out what’s being said in the 
sentences I’m going to write on the board. (Teacher now writes ten or 
twenty short sentences like the following on the board, reads them aloud 
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with students following in chorus. Then teacher points to a sentence, asks 

a student to read it aloud and to translatez. 

Abandonamos el aeroplano 
Acepto la invitacién. 
Adornamos el automévil. 
Apreciamos la misica. 
Celebran la victoria. 
Comparamos los verbos. 
Consultamos al doctor. 
Cruzo el océano. 

Cultivo las violetas. 

El professor pronuncia los verbos. 
Honran al general. 

El prisionero escapa. 

Los soldados marchan. 
Preparan los tamales. 
Visitan Los Angeles. 

Teacher: Now we're going to learn about another kind of verb we have in 
Spanish. I want you to help here, because you can do a lot of detective work 
from now on. Let’s start backwards this time. (Teacher writes MOS, and 
N appropriately placed to start the “‘er’’ paradigm.) Now, (writing 
RESPOND-E-MOS in the position corresponding to OBSERV-A-MOS), 
if we start with RESPONDEMOS what does that mean? 

Pupil: We respond. 

Teacher: Good. Now look carefully at this. If we have this E in RESPOND- 
EMOS, where else should we have E’s? 

Pupil: All the way down, where you had A’s in the other verb... . 
except in the first one. 

Teacher: And what do you have in the first one? 

Pupil: An “O”: that’s “I respond.” 





Yo RESPOND | O 


Nosotros | RESPOND MOS | 


Ud. RESPOND 


Uds. RESPOND 


El RESPOND 











| Elllos RESPOND N 





2The teacher should anticipate that this exercise will bring out more sharply 
the identity of Ud. and él usa, Uds. and ellos usan. The subject pronoun 
should then be added to the forms of the word and attention should be called 
to the fact that the terminals (-mos, -n) in the third box are signs of the 
plural. 
Teacher: Yes, that’s “I respond’’ when we put RESPOND—before it. And of 
course we have to write RESPOND—before all the endings. And you see 
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what we have. (Teacher completes paradigm and draws boxes as shown 
above.) 

Teacher: Now let's play with this kind of verb. (Teacher again writes a num- 
ber of sentences on the board similar to the following, using cognates as 
much as possible. The same exercise described for ‘‘ar’’ verbs is repeated.) 

1. Defendemos a América. 

2. Promete aceptar la invitacién. 
3. Responde al profesor. 

4. El insulto ofende. 

Teacher: Now we're ready to learn a third kind of verb. Let’s take this verb 
(Writes DECID-I-MOS on the board). Just glancing at this you can tell 
what it means, can’t you? 

Pupil: It means “‘we decide.”’ 

Teacher: Yes, and now let’s try to figure it out as we did the other kind. We'll 
start backwards again. (Draws three boxes and bills in ‘MOS’ and ‘‘N’’.) 
Now let’s see if we can finish this. How do we finish it? 

Pupil: You have to write DECID all the way through. 

Teacher: Right! (Teacher writes in stem in the first box.) Now look at this. 
(Pointing at -AR paradigm and -ER paradigms). Here we had A’s; here 
we had E’s. What you will expect here? (Pointing to box for model 
vowels. ) 

Pupil: Those should all be I’s. 

Teacher: Yes. They should be. But here’s where we have to keep our eyes open. 
The Spaniards started out with good intentions here. But something hap- 
pened. (Filling in E’s in Box) Except for DECIDIMOS, the rest of the 
forms have an E instead of an I. (Teacher now repeats the exercise de- 
scribed above with sentences like the following.) 

1. Aplaudo al actor. 

Describe la hacienda. 

Dividimos los tomates. 

Reciben la invitacién. 

La revolucién ocurre. 

. El enemigo resiste. 

This should normally conclude the presentation of Spanish verb forms to 

a beginning class. 


AurhWN 


A Check List For The Analysis Of Teaching Techniques 


The first half of the present century has been a period of intensive experi- 
mentation in language teaching and one in which great attention has been given 
to the aims and goals of foreign language courses. Much of this activity is the 
result of the two-year language requirement which has forced teachers to condense 
instruction, to modify traditional aims, and, in a large measure, to abandon the 
goal of general proficiency in the foreign language, in exchange for a modified 
and greatly reduced competency in some aspect of the language. In the attempt 
to achieve a defensible but restricted level of proficiency the emphasis has pro- 
gressively shifted from grammar, as a humanistic discipline and the basis for 
superior competency, to reading, and, finally, as a consequence of World War II, 
to the oral-aural approach. With these changes in emphasis there have come new 
methods—the Reading Method, the Direct Method, the “Army” Method, the 
Functional Approach, etc. The most recent methods are concerned primarily with 
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the oral-aural features of foreign language and are generally justified by the 
belief that the contemporary student above all else wants to speak the language 
he is learning and to understand it when it is spoken to him. 


The new methods, however, have in many respects been disappointing. The 
investigations of Agard and Dunkel demonstrate that we do not at this time 
Possess measuring devices sufficiently delicate and accurate to establish beyond 
dispute the superiority of any one method over the others. There appear to be 
no completely bad methods, only poor teachers. Simultaneously, conscientious 
classroom teachers continue to be seriously disturbed by the results obtained from 
the new methods. Enrollments in many high schools and some colleges continue 
to drop, and pressure against language requirements has not been perceptibly 
reduced by the advent of the new methods. For example, the Board of Education 
of the State of California has, during the current year, prohibited the establish- 
ment of a language requirement for graduation in any state college. The sec- 
ondary school students, moreover, show no major improvement in morale. Some 
of this is often explained by the fact that the secondary school teachers are caught 
at the cross-roads of a changing system. They must keep one eye on college and 
state board examinations, which are still generally grammar and reading exams, 
and the other on the vast majority of their students whose most advanced course 
in the secondary school is a terminal course. These teachers feel, with considerable 
justification, that they must shoot at two targets and teach two methods at the 


same time, and that this double emphasis makes it impossible to achieve success in 
either. 


It should be noted, however, for the clarification of our thinking on the 


entire problem, that a great many serious teachers who do have the freedom to 
develop their courses as they see fit encounter the same type of frustration as 
the teachers whose course plans are prescribed by requirements in conflict with 
their preferred method. There appears to exist, then, a general dissatisfaction with 
our present accomplishments in language teaching which none of the new methods, 
as a method by itself, seems capable of dispelling. This might properly suggest 
that we have reached the point of diminishing returns in approaching all our 
pedagogical problems from the point of view of general method and that the 
time has arrived when our attention should be directed toward other solutions 
of our difficulties. It is the purpose of this paper to provide some basis for a 
reorientation in our thinking about the problem. 


A survey of the literature on language-teaching methods reveals that almost 
all the descriptions of methods are essentially elaborations of principles, general 
directives, or the exposition of a basic philosophy. The enormously detailed in- 
structions to teachers and informants, for example, which contributed to the 
success of many of the Army programs are not available to the general teaching 
public. The average teacher, consequently, is provided in these discussions with 
the definition of an aim and a set of rather general, often vague, directions on 
how to reach the goal. Almost all of the really significant, and certainly most 
of the hard work has to be done by the individual teacher in the class room. 

The success of a method is not inherent in the method but depends upon 
the ingenuity with which the individual teachers meet the daily classroom teach- 


iF. B. Agard and H. B. Dunkel, An Investigation of Second-Language 
Teaching, Boston, 1948. 
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ing and learning problems. What the teachers face, once a general method has 
been adopted, is the need to invent their own devices, their own techniques by 
means of which the method is made to work. (The textbook never does it all!) 
This need, as a general problem, has received scant attention from the pro- 
fession, and the teachers, by and large, are left to manage as best they can. 
The purpose of this paper, consequently, is two-fold: first, stress is here 
placed on the suggestion that the time has come when we should concern our- 
selves less with aims, goals, and general methods and should concentrate our 
efforts on the development of specific techniques and devices by means of 
which the general method, whatever it be, can be effectively put to work; and, 
second, it is our purpose to provide a check list of questions which ambitious 
and inventive teachers may ask of their own techniques to discover whether they 
are at least free of major pedagogical errors. In short, we are proposing a 
reorientation in policy in the teaching of foreign languages, namely, that if 
we can somehow solve our detailed problems within the classroom, the general 
method will take care of itself. 


The major questions which might be asked about any teaching technique 
or device in the determination of its effectiveness, validity, and efficiency fall 
under four general headings which are here arbitrarily designated by the labels 
language, method, student, teacher. There is, of course, some inevitable over- 
lapping. The check questions, in the following discussion, are presented in the 
form of a topic sentence followed by a discussion of the significance of the 
question and, when appropriate, examples demonstrating its application. The 
test language used happens to be Spanish merely because the group which 
assisted in the compilation of the questions was composed of Spanish teachers.2 
It is to be hoped that teachers of other languages will simply fill in examples 
from their own specialties. 


LANGUAGE 


1. Are the basic linguistic facts being presented to the student accurate? 


This question, at first glance, appears needless, since it is axiomatic that 
a device fails if the facts learned are wrong. A word of caution is, however, 
necessary. It is not uncommon, especially in the field of Spanish where linguistic 
research has been much neglected, for textbooks to perpetuate outmoded and 
inaccurate rules. This is especially true of rules dealing with the preterite and 
imperfect, position of adjectives, ser and estar, the reflexive and ser passive, the 
omission of pronoun subjects, the position of subjects, and the use of the 
article. A similar word of caution is necessary when dealing with rules which 
are basically generalizations about linguistic facts. Thus, to give but one example, 
the fact that the majority of descriptive adjectives follow the noun in Spanish 
is true linguistically but is quite useless as a guide to usage and as a founda- 
tion upon which to build a teaching technique. The topic question heading this 
section should, consequently, be supplemented by another, namely: What linguis- 


2This report was submitted to the Secondary School Committee for the 
Development of Functional Techniques for the Teaching of Spanish of the 
Research Council of the Modern Language Association of Southern California. 
The Committee has made numerous valuable suggestions and deserves special 
mention for its cooperation. The members are: Lydia Falcinella, Mabel Keefauver, 
William Tucker, Robert Nasse, and Oscar Jiménez, Chairman. 
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tic facts provide a proper basis for the elaboration of a teaching device? Remem- 
ber that a perfectly good linguistic fact may be most useless as a guide to actual 
usage for the beginner. If you are not certain of your rule, it is usually safer 
to omit it entirely and to teach by demonstration and imitation. This is especi- 
ally true if you cannot make real sense out of the rule yourself. 


2. Are you trying to teach too many linguistic facts at once? 


Every device aimed at the first presentation of a linguistic fact should con- 
centrate upon one single, central fact at a time. Because most linguistic facts are 
rarely isolated facts there always exists the temptation to give the students an 
over-all view of the problem at the beginning. This divides their attention, 
promotes confusion, and contributes to the common feeling that there is too 
much to learn. It also decreases the speed of mastery and the frequency of 
psychological reward which comes with learning to use each new fact, The 
over-all view is a review device not to be used until the students are familiar 
with all or at least most of the parts. Special care should be observed in construct- 
ing demonstration and model sentences so that everything but the new fact is 
already known to the students. Lastly, do not be overawed by the author of your 
textbooks. Most books are written to make money, not to improve teaching. Cut 
and revise when you feel that such measures are pedagogically sound. 

3. If all the linguistic facts dealing with the problem are not presented, 
will the remainder fit into the pattern properly when given later? 


It is quite obvious that in elementary classes everything dealing with 
every language problem cannot be given to the students. A selection must be 
made. Once this is done everyone is tempted to develop techniques which are con- 
cerned only with that portion of the problem selected. Some serious consideration, 
however, should be given to what remains to be taught later on. We should not 
create attitudes in the student which will eventually have to be broken down, 
nor focus his attention upon factors which, when the problem is seen from a 
larger perspective, become irrelevant or insignificant. Thus, for example, it is 
pedagogically unsound to lead the student to believe that the subject pronoun 
may always be omitted in Spanish whenever the ending clearly gives the person 
and number of the subject. The answer to “;Quién vive aqui?” is never “Vivo 
aqui.”’ It is also important, in this connection, to consider whether the technique 
leads the student towards a native’s feel for usage. One of the fundamental dif- 
ferences between the native and the foreigner is the former’s ability to generalize 
from a very few linguistic facts, that is, to work through analogy. We should, 
consequently, constantly ask ourselves whether our pat and handy rules-of- 
thumb are blocking or encouraging this ability. 


4. Are the linguistic facts being presented best taught by rote or explanation? 
As grammar or vocabulary? 


Perhaps the best motto that a teacher may follow is the question “‘Is this 
explanation necessary?”” Explanations take time. They keep the student passive 
and, frequently, they actually contribute nothing significant to the learning 
process. An explanation, however, can be justified in three instances: (1) when 
it saves class time, (2) speeds up learning, and (3) satisfies the curiosity of an 
inquiring student. Every problem, consequently, should be critically analyzed 
to determine whether the particular class will benefit from an explanation. Thus, 
for example, the explanation that es is used in ‘“‘Aqui es donde . . .” because 
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both adverbs are in the nominative case is much too philosophical for elementary 
classes. The teacher should also be cautioned that many linguistic phenomena 
are mere conventions which cannot be explained at all. Many of these are best 
treated like vocabulary problems. 


5. Are the linguistic facts to be presented best taught from the frame of 
teference of English or the foreign language? 


The answer to this question depends upon two factors: (1) the students’ 
knowledge of English and (2) the value to be obtained by relating the Spanish 
patterns to the English parallel. When the parallels are identical or nearly so the 
approach via the English pattern is certainly the more economical. When the 
students are unaware of the English pattern (the subjunctive, for example) or do 
not understand the English facts (position of English adverbs) a great deal of 
time can be lost teaching English which might better be employed teaching the 
facts directly in Spanish. This is especially so if no great emphasis is being put 
on translation from English to Spanish. There are two cases where the English 
approach is not satisfactory: first, whenever English attitudes carried over into 
Spanish seriously interfere with the development of the native’s feel and, 
second, in the case of most syntactical ‘‘cement’’ words such as prepositions 
and particles. 


6. Is there a clear distinction between linguistic facts, rules, and instructions 
on how to imitate the native properly? 


There exists a great deal of confusion concerning this question. First, 
it should: be made clear that a linguistic fact is not necessarily a rule. A rule is 
a guide to usage in specific situations. A linguistic fact may be very accurate 
and still be of no practical value in determining proper usage in a specific 
instance. For example, it may be said that the subject in Spanish usually pre- 
cedes the verb. This is a statistically accurate linguistic fact but it gives us no 
clue whatsoever about what to do with a single, individual sentence. This must 
be done by means of a rule which, in this instance, must mention the fact that 
if the subject is completely unmodified it always follows the verb. The rule, 
unfortunately, is not always the complete answer to the student’s problem. He 
often needs instruction on how to analyze the situation in order to discover 
what rule applies. For example, a standard rule states that the preterite is used 
to express a completed action in the past. As far as can be discovered, there seems 
to be no textbook which provides a set of instructions whereby the student can 
determine whether or not the particular action he wants to talk about fits the 
rule. If he can perform the analysis, he can apply the rule. If he cannot, the rule 
is useless to him. Most techniques which just exemplify the rules and neither 
give additional instructions nor drill in how to follow them are wasted time. 
Whatever the students learn usually comes from direct imitation of the models. 
This is why, often enough, students learn just as well without rules. Such 
poor pedagogy does not, of course, justify dispensing with properly presented 
and sound rules. 


A clear presentation of the language problem involves another point de- 
serving consideration. The student should be given a sharp distinction between 
language conventions which he must memorize and imitate without question and 
usages in which he must depend upon his own judgment. There is a strong 
tendency among teachers and students to treat all problems exactly alike. The 
techniques must be different. Conventions are just learned and imitated. You 
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must say Ustedes hablan with a sign of the plural on both words, but you may 
say Ustedes se quedaron or Ustedes quedaron. Choice in this instance depends 
upon an analysis of the objective reality being represented by the words. To use 
quedar and quedarse properly the student must learn more than just language 
matters; he must learn how to recognize the kind of situation which is normally 
expressed by each form. The teaching technique should, consequently, stress drill 
on this type of analysis. 


METHOD 


1. Does the device satisfy both visually and aurally oriented students? 





A great many people exhibit strong tendencies to more rapid reception 
either by eye or by ear. (The modern American is eye trained!) It is a serious 
mistake and a great waste of time to concentrate exclusively on one approach. 
A device, of course, is neither good nor bad because it is primarily oriented to 
the eye or to the ear. What should be kept in mind is that an ear-oriented 
device should always be supplemented by an eye-oriented one so that the “‘‘eye 
student” has an equal chance with his neighbor. A prolonged use of only one 
type of technique is almost certain to frustrate and discourage a portion of the 
class. Ideally, of course, every technique should appeal to as many senses as 
possible. 

2. Does the technique stress recall or recognition? 


It is exceedingly important to know what our technique is doing for 
us. Passive knowledge, the ability to recognize what is seen or heard, does not 
need to be taught for its own sake; it is essentially the left-over of active 
knowledge, the part that did not quite make the grade. In view of the very 
small amount of time alloted to language learning our efforts should be aimed 
at active knowledge and recall ability. The passive aspect will normally take 
care of itself. Any technique which stresses recall will automatically produce 
recognition. The reverse, however, is not true and, except for specialized courses 
in rapid reading, should, under most circumstances, be avoided. 


3. Will the content expressed by the lingustic model material seem signifi- 
cant to the students? 


We can learn a language just as effectively talking about either cabbages 
or kings, but the speed with which we learn certainly depends a great deal on 
the immediate significance of what we are talking about and the future vistas 
towards which it may point. Language learning has, unfortunately, been over- 
burdened with unknown aunts who are located in inconsequential kitchens. 
Innumerable books have likewise been found on tables. While both books and 
aunts sometimes require location, it should be kept in mind that we do not 
learn languages to talk about that. The content of our models should be as 
inviting and informative as the problem itself. 

4. Does the technique lend itself to a proper testing of its validity and 
efficacy? 

It must be kept in mind, in this connection, that an enormous number 
of students have learned foreign languages by every known method. The great 
majority of the most violent advocates of the direct method of today learned 
their foreign languages through the grammar-reading approach. It has been 
demonstrated that our tests can establish no significant differences between 
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students taught by the currently used methods. It would seem, as a result, that 
continuous exposure to a language is more significant than the method of ex- 
posure. In our search for better techniques we must not be deluded by the mere 
exhilaration of newness and change. Unless we can establish the value of a 
technique by adequate measurements the most we can say is that it is different. 


5. How much class time should be set aside for teacher demonstration? 


The ultimate test of any device is its efficiency, and we must keep con- 
stantly in mind that we are always racing against time in language classes. Time 
to be used should be measured by two standards: the time required to present 
the idea and the time needed for the student to learn to use what is being taught. 
The critical factor is the initial exposition-time. It may well be said, speak- 
ing only of elementary classes, that any technique requiring a ten or fifteen 


minute exposition either involves too much or is an improper use of class 
time. 


6. Are special situations, supplies, or equipment needed for the proper 
development of the device in the class room? 

Some techniques are like puns, they function only when they appear 
spontaneous and only in the right situation. An appropriately intoned “ Ell 
no!’’ may fix an entire class’s attention on the proper order of él and no in a 
Spanish sentence. Such devices fail miserably if they are hauled in by the hair. 

7. What does your technique produce? 


There is much confusion concerning this question. For example, reading, 
writing, understanding, and speaking are relatively independent skills each of 
which demands a special teaching technique. Too many teachers tend to forget 
the elementary fact that illiterates are often competent in understanding and 
speaking their own language. A lifetime of practice in these skills shows no 
improvement in their ability to read or write. The apparent omnibus techniques 


are frequently deceptive. Thus, for example, most dictation exercises teach little 
more than spelling. 


8. At what point in the course can the technique be best employed? 


A song, for example, has some pedagogical value at any stage in a course, 
but inter-student conversation—not just mere question and answer—should be 
delayed until the pupils have enough vocabulary and command of the language 
to keep on talking for at least two or three minutes. Anything under this is 
frustrating, and there is a strong tendency to just give up and become silent. 
Before a new technique is tried, the class should be carefully studied to see 
whether it can handle it comfortably. Embarrassment is a greater barrier to 
language learning than ineptitude. 


9. Does the method give the student practice in the native’s ability to 
generalize, to work by analogy? 


One of the most serious weaknesses in our present methods of teaching is 
the concentration upon isolated facts. The students learn the model paradigm, 
for example, part by part, tense by tense, with little or no drill on how to 
derive one form from the other. When there is such drill, it usually stresses deriva- 
tion from the infinitive only. The native, in contrast, can derive all forms of 
the verb from whatever form he happens to meet first. Every technique should 
be so consructed that the student can generalize from a few models and can 
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work through analogy to produce the same related patterns shown by the native. 
Unless this is done the memory load becomes enormous. 


10. If the technique presupposes deduction on the part of the students, 
are they trained to deduce from the proper facts or do they get the answers from 
features of the technique itself? 


Language problems divide generally into two categories: (1) those 
where no choice is involved and (2) those where choice and judgment are 
significant. It is a waste of class time playing the game of letting the students 
puzzle out a usage which is fixed and invariable, where no choice is possible. 
Since they obviously do not know Spanish and presumably are neither philolo- 
gists nor linguists, they must hit upon the answer from the content of the 
technique. Thus, for example, if you are going to teach por and para for the 
first time, the students cannot properly deduce anything significant until they 
are capable of choosing between the situations requiring the two different 
words. When they produce the right answer before that they are either lucky 
or the teaching device provides clues which are not pertinent to the problem. 
Deduction of this type merely focuses the students’ attention on the wrong 
material. As a general rule, student analysis should be avoided during the initial 


stages of the presentation of new material. Wait until they have some facts 
to work with. 










































11. Will the technique hold the students’ attention while being presented? 

This question becomes more important as the age level of the class de- 
creases. There should be built into every device an attention getter of sufficient 
forcefulness to maintain concentration on what is going on. This is separate from 
general class and individual motivation. It must be kept in mind constantly 
that just because there is student participation is no indication that the entire 
class is attentive. Thus, for example, the chain pattern of story telling in which 
each student recounts a portion of the story tends to keep the majority of the 
class passive. If this is interrupted frequently by asking those who have not 
Participated to retell what has already been told just as it has been told, then 
everyone must pay attention to what is going on. It should always be re- 
membered that the average student in a normal class never gets more than three 
hours of direct participation per semester. 


STUDENTS 


1. Does the technique invite active participation of the students? 





There are two points which make this question extremely significant. 
First, language is primarily a skill which improves only with use. Knowledge 
about a language cannot be equated with ability to use it. Second, a class of 
25 students meeting 5 times a week, 50 minutes a session for 16 weeks gives 
each student a maximum of less than two hours of individual practice time. 
The timid student may get as little as 30 minutes a semester. Explanations 
which require the students to be passive for any significant length of time are 
actually stealing from them their chance to acquire the skill that makes language 
learning meaningful. 


2. What age, class, and intelligence level can readily take advantage of the 
technique? 


It is rather obvious that many techniques are quite suitable for some stu- 
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dents and meaningless to others. A presentation which simply gives basic 
linguistic facts will not help students who have not been trained how to general- 
ize from them. Any device which presupposes knowledge which the student 
has yet to learn must inevitably fail. The assumption of greater knowledge on 
the part of the students than they actually have is, undoubtedly, the greatest sin 
of our textbook writers and a common error among teachers. Generally speaking 
the younger the student or the lower his intelligence, the more all devices should 
be directed toward learning by direct imitation. It should also be kept in mind 
that a technique must be judged in terms of the stage at which the student is 
in the study of the language. What may be an excellent device for the fifth 
year may fail completely in the first. 

3. Will the students feel satisfied and psychologically secure after the 
demonstration? 


Success in teaching depends, perhaps more than on anything else, on the 
total impression the student carries away with him after a class or discussion. 
It is not enough that he shall learn a fact, he wants it neatly done up. Unfor- 
tunately, language does not lend itself to such pat rules and patterns that neat 
bundles can always be produced. The students should be conditioned to be 
flexible, to endure uncertainty and, when necessary, to be content with the am- 
biguous. It is often of great help to anticipate how they will feel and to des- 
cribe this to them before they begin to feel that way. In this fashion they trust 
you more and are willing to put up with their own emotions. Lastly, every 
device should give the student the feeling that he has accomplished something 
by giving you his attention. 


TEACHER 


1. Does the technique depend upon the teacher’s personality to be successful? 

It has been demonstrated by experimentation that a highly gifted teacher 
can obtain better results with what is considered a poor approach than the 
average teacher with an excellent method. Just as a poor technique can be made 
successful by a trained teacher, so a perfectly marvelous device can be converted 
into a failure by a teacher whose abilities are not up to the level demanded 
of the technique. You should pick techniques that fit your personality, that are 
best handled by persons like yourself. Do not be afraid to modify your text 
when its method does not fit your personality and do not insist (if you are 
in a position of authority) that all your teachers be just like you. If they 
were like you, they would have your job. 


William E. Bull 


University of California. 
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FREDERICK B. AGARD and HAROLD B. DUNKEL, An Investigation of Second- 
Language Teaching. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1948. Cloth. vii, 344 pp. 


HAROLD B. DUNKEL, Second-Language Learning. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1948. Cloth. vi, 218 pp. 


The present investigation arose from the interest in language teaching gen- 
erated during World War II. The war emergency extended to the field of langu- 
age in that the armed forces found themselves unprepared linguistically and sought 
to remedy the situation through a series of intensive courses for producing men 
who could both speak and understand a language, the best known of these being 
the Army Specialized Training Program. In the years immediately following the 
war a number of colleges, universities, and even a few high schools, continued 
modified forms of these intensive courses and it is such programs which Agard 
and Dunkel seek to evaluate. The moment for the investigation seems particularly 
opportune inasmuch as changes are occuring in our society and it is only proper 
that language teaching should attempt to keep the pace. 


One cannot fail to notice the considerable amount of time and effort 
which has gone into the undertaking, particularly in the investigation of teach- 
ing. Before even enlisting the aid of co-operating institutions, the investigators 
felt that it was necessary to devise satisfactory tests for measuring aural com- 
prehension and oral production achievement, skills which received particular 
emphasis in the intensive experimental courses. Reading tests presented a prob- 
lem less difficult of solution. Between April, 1945, and July, 1947, some 56 
colleges and universities and 44 secondary schools in all parts of the United 
States administered these tests in a total of 9175 cases to students of French, 
German, Russian, and Spanish. While the compiling of the results was a task 
in itself, their interpretation presented a headache in view of the immense variety 
of uncontrollable variables present in each case. 


The authors are the first to admit that their findings are relative, for 
if the investigation were to show nothing else, it would bring home to the 
teacher the extreme variety of objectives, methods, linguistic backgrounds of the 
instructors, teaching aids, and classroom materials which are present in the 
national scene of foreign language teaching. 


The aim of the extensive testing program was to compare the results of 
two general approaches to language instruction. On one hand was the ‘‘conven- 
tional” or ‘‘traditional’’ approach which stresses reading, vocabulary, and gram- 
mar, with oral-aural work being regarded as secondary. Such was the usual 
pre-war language class, meeting four or five hours per week. The other group 
has had as its objective the training of students who can use the foreign language 
in both the spoken and written forms, proceeding from the former to the 
latter. The methods employed here showed considerable variety, although the 
oral-aural skills were stressed in all of them. However, the effort required from 
both teacher and student was considerably greater, with classes meeting any- 
where from six to fifteen hours per week, although most met eight hours, thus 


giving a greater opportunity for drill and practice with a native informant or 
instructor. 
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In the compilation and interpretation of their findings, Agard and Dunkel 
avoid aligning themselves with any particular faction. They scrupulously uphold 
the anonymity of the participating colleges and schools in order to maintain 
objectivity and to thwart any possible charges of blame or praise. Nevertheless, 
their attitude places them in a sort of “‘no man’s land’’ where they will doubt- 
less draw fire from several quarters of the language teaching fraternity, parti- 
cularly in the light of their conclusions, for neither of the two approaches acqits 
itself with any amount of glory. The heaviest fire no doubt can be expected 
from the adherents of the intensive oral-aural system in view of the heavier de- 
mands of effort, devotion, time, and money which it entails. 


Space permits mention of only a few of the significant findings. For 
example, there is little indication that those who teach aural comprehension 
will be necessity produce good readers, nor will those who teach reading neces- 
sarily produce pupils who can understand the spoken language. The authors 
conclude that it is necessary to stress skills separately, although one participating 
institution succeeded in combining a reading program with an aural program 
with signal success. 


In view of the varying results obtained, the authors imply that the ad- 
vocates of the oral-aural programs may have been a little overly zealeus in 
their claims. In general students trained under such a program showed better 
oral production than those trained under conventional methods without having 
heard a native speaker. Such a conclusion was not unexpected. However, any 
such fluency was confined largely to memorized conversations and disappeared 
when unrehearsed topics were brought up. A similar difficulty occurred in aural 
comprehension, for students could not readily understand material which was 
casual or for which they were not prepared. Agard and Dunkel (p. 116) feel 
that there are two causes: (1) the narrow limits of the topically specialized 
material studied, and (2) a lack of skill in comprehending large segments of 
speech heard for the first time. 


They conclude (p. 116): “On the basis of the results obtained in the 
two series of tests we conclude that neither the conventionally taught nor the 
specially trained students were able to understand or to speak the language 
with near-native competence after studying it up to three years.” However, the 
investigation does not degenerate into a condemnation of one group or another. 
Nor do the authors advocate the abandonment of either method in view of the 
shortcomings which the testing program revealed. Rather they feel that the 
fairly precise data which they have obtained should be used as a basis for analysis 
and for suggesting future experiments in foreign language teaching. 


Dunkel’s volume on language learning is an attempt to indicate a line of 
attack on some of the problems revealed by the investigation. He is immediately 
confronted by a state which has long been existent in the profession—a lack of 
sound data concerning language learning against which to test the ‘‘new approach- 
es’’ which regularly crop up. He has found that much of the material already 
printed consists merely of claims and counter claims and unproven assertions 
which have no value as yardsticks. The severe nature of the problem rests in the 
lack of clarification of the general theory of language teaching and learning. 
Certainly the profession is well endowed with devices and gadgets but these, 
he states, are of little use and are often contradictory until a general basis is 
established. 
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As a starter, Dunkel looks sympathetically upon a more widespread use of 
tests in order to measure and judge experiments. Again there is an obstacle, this 
time that such a program cannot be initiated until the profession decides more 
clearly upon precise criteria for evaluating them. He acknowledges that the very 
nature of language learning creates so many variables that verification of ex- 
perimental results is extremely difficult. 


Two aspects of the problem particularly contribute to the difficulty, yet 
they possess relative ease of solution. There exist as yet no precise criteria for 
evaluating oral comprehension achievement. These are urgently needed in view 
of the increased importance granted this skill in the intensive programs. Notorious- 
ly ‘“‘fuzzy’’ are the objectives of cultural information included in foreign langu- 
age courses. Here likewise exists a lack of precise criteria. 


The above remarks have attempted to indicate Dunkel’s principal contri- 
bution, which is largely a pointing out in the foreign language field of the 
vast areas about which we have little or no precise knowledge. The positive 
contribution of the book, in the sense that teachers may hope to find it it 
something readily usable, is not great and some may feel disappointed. That, 
however, is not necessarily Dunkel’s fault but rather that of the profession, 
which has yet to set its sights on what it wants. The first of the two volumes 
takes stock of our present state and can be considered a valuable first step in 
arriving at clearer definitions. 


A word concerning the typographic appearance of these volumes is not 
out of order. Printed by an offset process, they should go far to break down 
the long standing hesitancy of scholars to make use of this less expensive method 
of reproduction. The typography is extremely clear and attractively presented. 


Stanley L. Robe 
University of California 


ALAN HOLSKE, H. J. MEESSEN, and PHILIP M. PALMER, Auf deutsch, bitte! 
New York: Ginn and Company, 1950. Illustrated Cloth. xv, 415 pp. 
Price $3.25. 


This text is bound to find favor with those who prefer the “‘mimicry- 
memorization” technique to the more traditional approach based on a formal 
study of grammar, for, once the controversy surrounding the relative merits of 
each system has been resolved, there can be little doubt that this is one of the 
best books of its kind. 


It is a long book and could conceivably provide the sole text for the 
first two semesters of study. Experience, however, has shown the advisability of 
using another shorter text for supplementary reading, even if for no other 
reason than to acquaint the students with stylistic differences. This secondary 
reader can be introduced very nicely at the beginning of the second semester. 

The authors have divided their text into four sections, successively labeled 
Conversational Material, Reading Material, Drill, and Structural Review. Added 
as a “‘fifth’’ section is a comprehensive vocabulary. In a five-page introduction, 
each section is considered in turn, with suggested teaching aids for each; these 
recommendations are sound and, considering the comparative inflexibility of the 
“‘mim-mem” procedure, should be strictly adhered to for best results. Each of 
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the sections is divided into twenty-five units, and care must be taken that pro- 
gress through the various sections remains fairly uniform. 


The conversational material has been wisely compiled. The dialogues deal 
with mature subjects and are presented with a freshness that has made them 
especially well received by students. They are written in an excellent German, 
are generously sprinkled with idioms, and cover a sufficiently wide range 
of topics to encourage some participation by even the weaker students. The 
second part, the reading material, consists of “twenty-five chapters from daily 
life, history, science, and letters,” which are generally good, although some 
students have been struck by the evident predilection of the authors for dis- 
cussing Bavaria and, more specifically, Munich. The reading has been arranged 
in the order of difficulty and the last three or four selections are written in a 
fairly difficult German. Questions about the text (unnumbered, therefore hard 
to assign) as well as a list of new vocabulary appear at the end of each 
reading unit. The drill exercises of the third part, which, following the estab- 
lished pattern, number twenty-five, are, in the main, subdivided into three 
categories of questions: conversation drill, conversation topics, and sentences to 
be translated into German. These exercises constitute a pretty thorough check on 
the mastery of the first part of the book, to the almost complete exclusion 
of the reading material of the second part. This is unfortunate, since the num- 
ber of questions on the reading is, as a result, disproportionately small, not 
nearly enough adequately to test the students’ comprehension of this material. 
The grammar, finally, presented as Part Four and called Structural Review, is 
of the streamlined variety with sufficient scope but little depth. The ‘‘du” 
and ‘“‘ihr’’ forms are not mentioned until the very end of the book, although 
parallel reading in other texts will generally necessitate a preliminary discussion 
of these forms. The conventional notations of gender are abandoned in favor of 
a new terminology, which speaks of ‘‘der-, die-, and das-words.”’ 


It seems unfortunate that the authors have chosen to divide their material 
into four distinct sections. This often requires the student to leaf through the 
text in search of the drill material or grammatical treatment relevant to the 
reading. Numerous students have expressed mild dissatisfaction with what they 
consider a rather cumbersome arrangement. It might have been better to con- 
solidate the material of all four sections into twenty-five lessons, each lesson 
an organic unit, including the conversational material, the reading exercises, 
drill material with direct bearing on the reading, together with whatever gram- 
mar needs to be covered—all four parts arranged as a single chapter. 


, iach Alfred W. Intemann 
Columbia Untversity 


MATHURIN DONDO and FREDERICK ERNST, French Review Grammar. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1950. vii, 311 pp. Vocabulary and 
index, liv. Cloth. Price $2.20. 


This book presents the essentials of French grammar for review purposes 
in fifty-one lessons. It is designed to meet the needs of a college French course 
at the freshman level which includes students who have had two years of French 
in high school and who generally need a thorough review of basic material 
before they can proceed with college work. It can also be used in an advanced 
course in high school. 
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Each lesson consists of (1) a ‘‘Lecture’’, which is probably too brief; 
(2) a section called ‘“Grammaire’’, which is the heart of the book, setting fourth 
grammatical principles clearly, and happily providing a wealth of examples: 
(3) “‘Remarques’’, or elaboration of idioms used in the “‘Lecture’’; and (4) 
“Exercises”, consisting of drill exercises, questions in French, and a number 
of sentences in English for translation. In this last section there is a laudable 
intent to give the illusion of connected meaningful discourse, but it is apparent 
to anyone that the people involved are expressing not ideas but grammatical 
principles. The language comes close (though not so close as in most other books 
of this type) to what Joseph Conrad called ‘“‘Ollendorf’’, a language spoken only 
by people in grammars. These characters who inhabit grammatical exercises 
are invariably unpleasant folk, always late, always complaining, always drop- 
ping their suitcase ‘‘on the head of a gentleman seated in a corner’ (p. 67), 
and possessing the kind of sense of humor which can be charitably described 
only as crude. No wonder their servants ‘‘have the drinking habit’’ (p. 257). 
Is it too much to ask that the English prose we offer our students have at 
least a faint sparkle or a hint of humanity in it? 


This French Review Grammar is not a new book, nor is it a revised edition 
of the Brief French Review Grammar, as the authors state in the preface. The 
only new feature is the addition of drill exercises prepared by Mrs. Sylvia 
Narins Levy; the rest of the material is unchanged. Even the preface is 
repeated with only minor modifications, and, in fact, it states as before that 
“Each unit is divided into three sections’, although four sections are listed 
and described. The Brief French Review Grammar was itself a revised edition 
of the earlier Principes de Grammaire et de Style. It would, I think, be more 
helpful if the extensive repetition of materials from previous books were more 
accurately indicated in the preface. 

With all these reservations the book can be recommended for its clear 
exposition of grammar (which is retained unchanged from the original Principes 
de Grammaire et de Style). It is to be hoped that the next revision of this 
text will show some effort to give meaning and color to the English offered 
for translation. This is no easy task, but the effort ought to be made at least. 
This reviewer may be insisting too heavily on this point, but surely the authors 
will understand, for, as they say: ‘Everyone has his idiosyncrasies (use: parti- 
cularités, f.p.); we have some ourselves; and we must all accept those of others’ 
(>. 231). 


Edward D. Sullivan 
Princeton University 


JULES VERNE, Vingt Mille Lieues sous les mers, presenté par Harold Wade 

Streeter. D.C. Heath. 

Submarines are now very much in the news; if bombs from the air still 
remain enemy number one, it looks as if enemy number two might be the 
snorkel which can stay under water for a very long time, reaching everywhere, 
and, so far, escaping radar detection rather well, although that is changing 
too. The exploits of the American Pickerel show that the owner of an undersea 
craft can travel for five thousand miles without reaching sky, much less land, 
and might well wish to pass the time playing the organ and looking at deep sea 
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fish through a picture window, if such was his idea of a vacation. 


All this brings nearer to us the eccentricities of Captain Nemo. A young 
reader of to-day, well aware of recent inventions, his mind long nourished on 
Superman, will feel at home on polar ice, in the Sargasso Sea, and through 
a maélstrom, he will find nothing unbelievable in the audacity of the Nautilus, 
roaming below the oceans while the superwhale hunt is on, winning the race 
against its pursuers and sinking them. To-day’s boy,—or girl—is more likely 
to wonder when the submarine suffers the crippling necessity of surfacing every- 
day in order to breathe, and he will find rather primitive the idea of having 
to pierce the warship by rushing through it bodily, when some modern torpedo 
would do the job better, if with less contagious rhythm. 


New inventions may have caught up with Jules Verne, and start going 
beyond his wildest dreams, but it does not really age the book. Vingt Mille 
Lieues sous les Mers still grips the reader, thanks to the author's ever-fertile 
imagination, and his rare talent for opening new fields of interest. The quick 
pace and easy motion are of to-day, and the story-teller’s technique, simple 
as it looks, scores every time. His writing is more dated. These distinguished 
Pirates and scientists use more subjunctives than we now do, and express them- 
selves in paragraphs more air-tight than we can produce; but they speak so 
well that they put us in the wrong. 


The romantic aura that sheds its electric light around the main character 
is out of fashion in French novels to-day, but would not be out of place in the 
Grade B films of any country. The revelation of Captain Nemo’s real identity 
on page 265 will please the readers who like everything explained at the end; 
but it spoils the artistic effect, and I would prefer to let the wanderer vanish 
with his mystery without knowing who he might have been in a more prosaic 
world. 


At the very beginning we find a mention of Moby Dick, and this is only 
right. It is true that at times we think of Victor Hugo’s Travailleurs de la Mer 
(Octopus scene), and more remotely of Balzac (the Voyages Extraordinaires 
make a sort of Scientific Comedy) ; but it is chiefly Melville who comes to mind 
in this long sea fight, especially in the ‘““Grande Hécatombe’’. Here we identify 
ourselves with the destructive force instead of being its victim as in Moby Dick, 
but the rushing rhythm is the same. There is here none of Melville’s intense 
symbolism, perhaps because the enemies of Captain Nemo remain so vague; 
after a short hesitation we are all on the same side; it makes the conflict unequal, 
and we never know where we are going or why. 


It is just pure adventure. French writers have always loved this ever 
since they started on their uninterrupted career of story-telling. The formula has 
remained the same: a succession of problems presented by nature or by human 
daring, almost always solved, with just enough minor failures to convince the 
reader and entice him further. 


This textbook can be very useful at school and college. It brings the stu- 
dents a rich vocabulary, and the memory of striking episodes which will, let us 
always hope, make them wish to read more French books. 


There is an excellent introduction. I would like it a little more generous, 
especially concerning Jules Verne’s other books. Would it not be a good idea 
to give the beginners who might like this story, an idea of the pleasure they 
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could find if they tackled Le Tour du Monde, Michel Strogoff, in which they 
would travel across a now defunct Russia, Les Enfants du Capitaine Grant, and 
other good yarns. There is a great need to stimulate voluntary reading on the 
part of our students, and it seems too bad to start an interest in the author, 
and then give an abbreviated list of his works in four dry lines, not for lack 
of space, as this is followed by two blank pages. That such information might 
be welcome to the American public is shown by recent publications in this 
country: a book by George H. Waltz: Jules Verne, the Biography of an Imagina- 
tion (somewhat romancée) New York 1943, and two translations that have 
been put out by the Book League of America in 1940. 


The notes are carefully presented and will be helpful; it is a good idea 
to put most of them at the bottom of the page, and not discourage the reader 
by making him have frequent recourse to the glossary in order to find infre- 
quently used naval terms. I have not always understood the use of French and 
English in the notes, which are sometimes translated, sometimes explained in 
French. The parts that have been cut are summarized twice in English (be- 
ginning of Chapter XXV, La Banquise, and chapter XVII, la Foudre du Capitaine 
Nemo), another time in French at the bottom of the page, p. 226 (Le Gulf 
Stream). It would seem that a student who is able to read in French a text 
with such a rich vocabulary might also read in French the summaries, as well 
as the introduction. It is a waste of energy to bring the reader back to his own 
language, as it makes him lose, each time, a little of the momentum he had 
gained by reading the foreign language and feeling at home in it. 


It might be wise, p. 192, to give an idea of what Scott and Amundsen 
really found at the South Pole, and to show that for once Jules Verne’s instinct 
led him widely astray. 


I have great doubts about the usefulness of true-false exercises; the risk 
is that they will root a mistake in the mind, and do more harm than good; 
for instance, on p. 17, I would not know how to answer the question on 
entrainer; none of the English words offered really translate the verb; drag, 
which I suppose is expected, does not correspond to the sentence in the text: 
“ol m’entrainait la science’; Professor Aronnax was certainly not dragged by 
his enthusiasm. I admit that some students will never notice it; only the best 
ones will hunt for the right word, and will be more confused than before. 


There are a few errata, anglicisms, and unusual constructions (some in 
Jules Verne’s text might be pointed out) : 


p. 11, si vous voulez joindre 
. 12, phlégatique, no accent. 
. 14, note 1, serait parti, the text needs a feminine. 
. 43, expérience, used in the English sense of the word. 
. 45, note 1, leurs propres langue et littérature, anglicism. 
. 136, 137, 140, de huitres. 
. 159, D’od le capitaine avait-il obtenu. 
161, nous ne serons que quelques milles de la céte. 
Pp. 425, ne vous avisez pas d me juger. 
p. 247, il serait facile a s’enfuir. 


Andrée Bruel 
Wellesley College 











An anthology of Spanish prese and verse from the middle ages 
to the present time, POR LOS SIGLOS offers selections which 
portray the development of literary and social ideas but which 
are, at the same time, of consuming interest for their entertain- 
ment value alone. 


POR LOS SIGLOS 


S. E. Leavitt and S. A. Stoudemire, University of North Carolina 


Contents: Juan Manuel: El mozo que se casé con mujer brava; Francisco 
Lépez de Gomara: Historia de las Indias (Selections) ; Hernan Cortés: 
México (Selections): El Endriago (Amadis); Lazaro y el escudero 
(Lazarillo de Tormes); Don Quijote (three episodes); Ramon de la 
Cruz y Cano; Las tertulias de Madrid; Lord Cochrane: Episodio de la 
independencia; Manuel Eduardo de Gorostiza: Contigo pan y cebolla; 
Blasco Ibafiez: El préstamo de la difunta; Enrique Molina: De lo 
espiritual de la vida humana; Gonzalo Restrepo Jaramillo: Norteamérica; 
Signos de Interprétacién; A supplement of twenty-three poems. 


335 text pages. Illustrated. Spanish-English Vocabulary. 
HOLT 257 Fourth Ave., New York 














Two new tatermediate texts 


Roche and Roche 
AU PAYS DU SOLEIL 


Twenty-three bright new stories told in 

perfect French. For high school classes : 

or second-year college. With Provengal life and civiliza- 
tion as a background, these unusual stories capture the wit 
and charm of the folk tale. Au Pays du Soleil features 
variety—variety in the subject, in the periods of history, 
in the types of people represented, and in the style of the 
authors. An introduction to Provengal literature by the 
editors, a conversational questionnaire for each story, and 
explanatory footnotes are provided. 





Schumann and Wolff 
SS )GERMAN SHORT STORIES 


OF TODAY 
A contemporary reading text for college 


or fourth-year high school. Schumann and Wolff chose 
Der Hauptmann von Kapernaum (Wiechert), Die Farben 
der Republik (Schwarz), Das Obdach (Seghers), Mira 
(Saenger), Ein Bericht fiir eine Akademie (Kafka), Die 
Flucht (Beheim), and Kurzgefasster Lebenslauf (Hesse) 
as being most representative of German short story writ- 
ing during the last twenty-five years. Biographical 
sketches of each author, notes, and vocabulary are given. 


D. C. Heath 
and Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 














